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death in a Russian satellite 
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Thomas Merton 
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Pope John 
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[] DEATH IN THE ELECTRIC CHAIR—A discussion 
by Wilfrid Sheed 
[1] TOLSTOY AND CHRISTIANITY—by Karl Stern 


& These articles appeared in the last two issues of JUBILEE 
Magazine. A magazine run by Catholic laymen who are 
professional writers, editors and photographers, JUBILEE 
uses the restless eye of the camera and the power of the 
written word to explore the themes and problems that 
engage modern man. The only magazine of its kind in 
the country, JUBILEE’s scope is wide and her position is 
Catholic. JUBILEE— 

e“Is something new in Catholic publishing . . . a good 
monthly that cuts a path of its own”—Time magazine 
e“A highly significant manifestation of current American 
Catholicism”—Gustave Weigel, S.J. 

¢“A spiritual, intellectual and esthetic joy”—Karl Stern 
¢ “Genuinely universal in spirit”—Jacques Maritain 
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Correspondence 





Unintelligible Journalism 


Epiror: It is not very often I would want 
to take issue with the editors of AMERICA 
about their editorial comment. However, I 
have great reservations concerning your 
observations (1/28, p. 553) on the pub- 
lishing of the Latin Ordo in recent issues 
of some Catholic newspapers. 

What the editors of America have 
failed to take into account is that there are 
many chancery offices run by only two or 
three people. The shortage of priests, es- 
pecially in Southern and Western dioceses, 
is accountable in part for this unhappy sit- 
uation. So, too, the lack of finances excludes 
the hiring of lay assistants. Hence, publica- 
tion of a Latin’ Ordo, which is no more a 
chancery function than it is a Catholic 
press function, could not be done through 
the chancery office. 

Let us explore the matter a little fur- 
ther. AMERICA suggests that it is bad jour- 
nalism to publish the Latin Ordo in the 
diocesan press. So it is, but there is also 
nothing journalistic about official boxes in 
diocesan newspapers showing appointments 
or confirmation schedules; there is nothing 
journalistic about Lenten fasting regula- 
tions or dispensation decrees; but they 
have every right to appear in Catholic 
diocesan newspapers. This because the 
newspaper is also the official gazette of 
the bishop. In other words, the diocesan 
press has both a journalistic and a non- 
journalistic function. This is where, I be- 
lieve, AMERICA made its mistake. It has 
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never had the editorial problem of pub- 
lishing such material; it has never had its 
front-page typography jarred by unjour- 
nalistic, but perfectly proper, official an- 
nouncements. 

Let’s not fool ourselves. While the Ordo 
was not understood by the majority of lay- 
men, and was of no interest to them, the 
same holds true for many other things in 
many of our Catholic newspapers. 

Some of our editors in the diocesan press 
don’t serve their readers in the diocese one 
iota. They fill the paper with documenta- 
tion suited for university professors and 
some of the better educated readers of 
America. Such documentation has no 
more place in a Catholic newspaper than 
has the Latin Ordo. Indeed, I believe it 
has even less. Of course, one is excluding 
here some papal documentation and some 
major utterances of our bishops. 

GeErARD E. SHERRY 
Central California Register 
Fresno, Calif. 


History Updated 


Epitor: In your Correspondence page 
(2/4) Fr. Thomas Hanley challenges my 
statement (1/21) that the Maryland col- 
ony was open only to those who professed 
faith in Jesus Christ. He says that “the 
fact of full toleration in Maryland during 
the Catholic period is now commonly ac- 
cepted.” 

It seems to me this “common accept- 
ance” must be one found among recent 
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historical scholars, for my statement was 
based, not only on history courses of long 
ago, but on the latest edition of the Britan- 
nica and on the late 1960 book, Catholic 
Viewpoint on Church and State, by Prof. 
Jerome C. Kerwin (pp. 65-66). 

If my use of outdated history has given 
occasion for disseminating the results of 
later, sounder scholarship, I am grateful. 

GEORGE KELLEY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


African, Asian Students 


Epiror: My attention has been called to 
James B. Kelley’s letter to AMERICA 
(10/1/60) expressing concera that Amer- 
ican Catholic colleges and universities— 
with the exception of the University of 
Notre Dame—are apparently not offering 
scholarship aid to Asian and African stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Kelley will be relieved to learn that 
other Catholic institutions are doing their 
full share and more. To cite only two ex- 
amples: 1) Trinity College, Washington, 
D.C., has given full tuition, room and 
board to two students from Kenya; 2) 
Georgetown University has two students 
from Africa south of the Sahara receiving 
tuition grants and in one instance room and 
board as well. 

Negotiations are under way for 23 stu- 
dents from the Congo to come to George- 
town in the spring semester. As for Asia, 
15 students at Georgetown from the Philip- 
pines, India, Pakistan, Korea, Indonesia 
and China are receiving at least tuition 
from the university. 

GERARD F. YATES, S.J. 
Georgetown University 7 
Washington, D.C. 
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Current Comment 





“Pravda” on the President 


It is a bit early to discern a clear 
pattern in the Soviet press’s handling 
of our new Administration. Except for 
a few blasts at certain phrases in Mr. 
Kennedy's State of the Union message, 
and the usual anti-American cartoons 
that adorn Pravda’s last or second last 
page, there has been little personal 
attack. How long this will last is any- 
body’s guess. 

Pravda gave ample space to the State 
of the Union message, but edited it in 
such a way that America’s plight seemed 
hopeless. Everything strong or construc- 
tive was skillfully gelded. For example, 
Mr. Kennedy said: “The most resource- 
ful industrialized country on earth 
ranks among the last in rate of economic 
growth.” For “the most resourceful in- 
dustrialized country in the world,” Prav- 
da printed simply “the U.S.A.” 

The statement, “first we must 
strengthen our military tools,” was left 
hanging, without the President’s ex- 
planation that we “require a free world 
force so powerful as to make any aggres- 
sion clearly futile.” Nor was there any 
hint of our alliance for progress with 
Latin America, our offer of “food-for- 
peace,” or “the possibility of using our 
frozen Polish funds on projects of peace 
that will demonstrate our abiding 
friendship and interest in the people of 
Poland.” 

Pravda did not tell its countless read- 
ers that “the United States is ahead in 
the science and technology of space,” 
nor that we enjoy “blessings of liberty” 
that contrast with “a harsh and repres- 
sive system,” nor that “the hopes of all 
mankind rest upon us,” nor, finally, that 
“we pray that we may be worthy of the 
unlimited opportunities that God has 
given us.” 


Jersey Justice 


The New Jersey Legislature has re- 
apportioned the seats in its lower house 
for the first time since 1941. The reader 
west of the Alleghenies or south of the 
Potomac may be tempted to yawn and 
ask his wife: “What is this to me and to 
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thee?” But two features of the New Jer- 
sey action are of general interest in 
view of the nation-wide importance of 
State legislative reapportionment. 

One is that the redistribution takes 
seats away from Essex and Hudson 
counties, where the State’s largest cities 
are located, and gives them to the sub- 
urbs. Failure of legislatures to redistrict 
is usually considered to benefit rural at 
the expense of urban areas, and so it 
does. But within metropolitan regions, 
it is the suburbs that are growing fast, 
while the old central cities grow slowly 
or even lose population. In these cir- 
cumstances, the cities want to preserve 
the status quo. 

Thus, New Jersey’s refusal to reap- 
portion since 1941 was due, not to 
stubborn Republican farmers, but to 
stubborn Democrats from Newark and 
Jersey City. New Jersey’s small-town 
Republicans are very well protected, 
however, by the requirement that each 
county shall have one and only one 
State Senator. 

The other striking feature of the New 
Jersey reapportionment is that the Leg- 
islature acted under a threat by the 
State Supreme Court to take the matter 
into its own hands. We are aware of 
no earlier instance in which a court 
proposed to reapportion a legislature. 
If other State Supreme Courts take the 
New Jersey court’s threat as a prece- 
dent, we may see a hurried reappor- 
tionment in several States this year. 


Negro Gains 


The enormous lag we have yet to 
make up blinds us sometimes to prog- 
ress recently made in interracial jus- 
tice. While shameful displays have 
lately, as always, grabbed TV and 
newspaper headlines, it is heartening 
to note that only three Southern States 
still practice complete segregation at 
the school level. Meantime, Georgia 
has yielded to desegregation with some 
grace, and if New Orleans has hit the 
front pages, Houston and other cities 
have quietly gone ahead. 

Nor have all the active yet nonviolent 
sit-ins, stand-ins, kneel-ins been with- 


out hope. True, Dr. Martin Luther King 
and the NAACP have been under con- 
tinual fire from the left (as well as 
from the segregationists), where small 
radical groups blame them for their 
insistence on legal and nonviolent meth- 
ods. But their blend of courage and 
dignity has helped arouse the con- 
sciences of many moderate whites, 
Over the past two months a continuing 
flow of strong statements against segre- 
gation has come, if belatedly, from 
almost every large religious group. 

Negroes have continued to play a 
vital part in sports and fine arts. What 
American was not proud of their role 
in last year’s Olympic Games, or Marian 
Anderson’s appearance at the Presiden- 
tial Inauguration, of Leontyne Price's 
phenomenal debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House (not the easiest frontier 
to cross)? 

Five volumes of research on housing 
discrimination, recently published by 
the University of California Press, show, 
it is true, how far we are from an-Amer- 
ican and Christian ideal. Yet even here 
there have been gains. The report con- 
cluded: “There is little doubt that both 
whites and Negroes have improved 
their view of each other over the past 
decades.” There are grounds for hope 
that at last men will tend “to choose 
their neighbors on the basis of their 
essential worth and not according to 
the color of their skin.” 


Gold and All That 


Even before President Kennedy’s bal- 
ance-of-payments proposals were known 
in Europe, the price of gold on the 
London market sagged to $35.20 an 
ounce—the lowest level since the “gold 
rush” picked .up speed last October. 
That was the practical equivalent— 
after allowing for shipping and broker- 
age charges—of the $35-an-ounce price 
which the United States has fixed on 
gold and at which it stands ready to 
sell the precious metal to central banks 
abroad. As a consequence of the drop 
in London, the speculators, the hot- 
money crowd and the faint-of-heart— 
among them some rich U.S. individuals 
and corporations—who have been gam- 
bling on, or hedging against, the de- 
valuation of the dollar, took a financial 
licking. 

Nor did the President's message, 
which went to Congress on Feb. 6, 
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give the traders any hope for the fu- 
ture. Describing the U.S. adverse bal- 
ance of payments, which has resulted 
in the loss of $5 billion in gold over 
the past three years, as a situation that 
“justifies concern but not panic,” Mr. 
Kennedy reiterated his pledge to de- 
fend the dollar and suggested to Con- 
gress a number of measures to achieve 
that purpose. 

With three exceptions, the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations were a con- 
tinuation or expansion of actions al- 
ready taken by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. In one of the exceptions, he 
canceled the morale-destroying order 
bringing home the families of soldiers 
serving abroad. In another, he sug- 
gested paying foreign banks a higher 
rate of return on their dollar balances 
in this country than is paid to U.S. in- 
vestors. In still another, he advocated 
cutting from $500 to $100 the amount 
of foreign purchases which U.S. tour- 
ists are allowed to bring home duty- 
free. 

For the rest, the President would 
tackle our adverse balance by stimu- 
lating the economy, encouraging ex- 
ports and inviting foreigners to visit 
us and spend their vacation money 
here. 


Rockets Galore 


The short stretch from Jan. 31 to 
Feb. 4 saw much significant activity on 
the threshold of space. 

The U.S. “man in space” project 
moved a bit closer to realization when 
a well-trained chimpanzee grinningly 
survived the psychological and physical 
hazards of a long ballistic lob. But the 
fact that he jumped higher than in- 
tended and overshot the target area by 
130 miles shows that the Mercury cap- 
sule needs more testing before it is 
allowed to carry a man. 

That same day, Jan. 31, the Air Force 
launched Samos II, an experimental 
version of a future reconnaissance satel- 
lite. Samos II is the rocket which, after 
further development, is expected to take 
over the photographic missions of the 
famed U-2 aircraft. 

Perhaps the most important of recent 
U.S. feats was the firing, on Feb. 1, of 
a three-stage solid-fueled rocket called 
the Minuteman. This first testing of the 
missile which is supposed to be the suc- 
cessor of the liquid-fueled Atlas and 
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Titan is said to have been a spectacular 
success. In a few years, the Minuteman 
will be available in quantity for instan- 
taneous firing from underground silos 
and roving flatcars. 

In his State of the Union address, 
President Kennedy conceded that Rus- 
sia “is ahead of us in the capacity to 
lift large vehicles into orbit.” ‘That con- 
cession was dramatically underscored 
on Feb. 4 when Moscow announced 
that the USSR had heaved into space a 
seven-ton monster. This was the fourth 
time in less than a year that Russia has 
given an impressive demonstration of 
its mastery of sheer rocket power. 

Presumably, the United States will 
not fall behind in its ability to produce 
sophisticated instrumentation and to 
acquire basic data about our space en- 
vironment. But it will be a long time 
before we can duplicate the heavy- 
weight feats of Soviet rocketry. 


Laymen Speak Up 


Some people wondered why Donald 
McDonald’s_ recent column, “Have 
Catholics Done Their Share?” (2/4), 
merited a spread in the Feb. 2 New 
York Times. After all, for an American 
Catholic to attribute an “intellectual 
lag” to his co-religionists is scarcely any 
longer a man-bites-dog story. Perhaps 
its newsiness came from the fact that 
Mr. McDonald, a member of the laity, 
spoke up and took his fellow laymen to 
task. Many observers may have har- 
bored the impression that the clergy 
had pretty much pre-empted that field 
of endeavor. 

Whatever the angle that attracted a 
reporter's eye, the column made another 
point which deserved even more atten- 
tion. Columnist McDonald went on to 
remark that “laymen and women have 
not achieved any really satisfactory 
identification of themselves as laity.” 

This remark underscores a matter of 
felt concern in Catholic circles even out- 
side the United States. As Bernard Car- 
dinal Alfrink, Archbishop of Utrecht, 
recently told Dutch Catholic students, 
“everybody in the Church has the right 
to speak.” In fact, the Cardinal added, 
the hierarchy will not object “if cer- 
tain questions not directly linked with 
faith and morals are wholly decided by 
the laity.” 

Certainly, in the United States we 
have Catholic laymen fully qualified as 


experts on cultural, political and social 
issues. Perhaps if they had the habit of 
speaking up more vigorously, an occa- 
sional airing of Catholic household 
problems would attract less attention. 
As our columnist pointed out, such free 
expression of critical viewpoints stands 
as “a sign of strength and a promise of 
new vitality.” 

What Catholics, both clerical and lay, 
must face is the challenge implicit in 
the question posed by Cardinal Alfrink: 
“Should we not render a great service 
to the Church if we build up the Church 
together, avoiding all suspicion and 
susceptibilities?” 


Catholic Book Week 


Seizing upon the current interest in 
things ecumenical, the Catholic Library 
Association has chosen as its slogan for 
this year’s Catholic Book Week (Feb. 
19-25) “Unity of Faith Through Read- 
ing.” The reading lists prepared by ex- 
pert committees with a view to making 
this ideal practical provide a fine intel- 
lectual and spiritual variety and are 
highly recommended to those who 
desire to become more book-minded. 

Three lists are available (from the 
CLA, Villanova, Pa., at $1 per 100): 
The Best in Catholic Reading for Adults, 
for Young Adults, for Children. It may 
be of interest to note that of the 34 
titles listed for adults 28 have been re- 
viewed in America’s columns during 
the past year. Special attention is called 
to the list of books for young adults 
(38 titles, 11 reviewed in AMERICA). 
Parents and teachers often complain 
that there are few books in this field— 
adult books are too advanced and juve- 
niles too young for the upper teen-agers. 

Lots of planning goes into the CLA’s 
practical suggestions for the celebration 
of Catholic Book Week. It would be a 
shame if schools, libraries, parish organi- 
zations and the like did not make use 
of the rich material available. Any of 
the books listed can be obtained through 
the Catholic Book Club. 


No Lenten Reading 


The life and times of the Lord Jesus 
Christ are a perennial challenge to crea- 
tive writers. Recall the enormous and 
largely lamentable popularity of such 
books as The Robe, The Big Fisherman 
and the film spectaculars that have 
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“popularized” Christianity and _ its 
founder. 

And the end is not yet. A recently 
published novel, The Secret of the King- 
dom, by Mika Waltari (Putnam. $4.95), 
is assured of wide reading, both because 
of the author’s earliest best-sellers (The 
Egyptian, The Etruscan, etc.) and of 
the lack of forthright theological judg- 
ment of the book. Reviews so far have 
mildly excoriated the book’s style, but 
not one has come right out to say that 
this novel, like so many of its predeces- 
sors, waters down the fact of Christ and 
Christianity to the level of humani- 
tarianism. 

In an age thirsting for a realization 
of Christ (as all ages do thirst, and per- 
haps all the more as they seem osten- 
sibly to move away from Him), a Secret 
of the Kingdom gives us little to drink. 
A book like Daniel-Rops’s Jesus and His 
Times (Dutton. 1957) offers in non- 
fictional form a more satisfying draught 
than a dozen novels that simply do not 
cope with the full dimensions of Christ 
and the revolution of values His king- 
dom unleashed upon the world. Those 
looking for Lenten reading need not 
fear that they will miss the “secret of 
the kingdom” if they concentrate on the 
books commended in our Feb. 11 
Lenten Books Issue. 


Red Catholic Press? 


Right in the middle of Catholic Press 
Month it is a shock to read that half 
the Catholic press in one country is 
Red-infiltrated. This is the brutal charge 
of one Suzanne Labin, who has just 
published a pamphlet professedly in- 
tended as a guide to Soviet tactics. She 
claims, without qualification: “In France, 
nearly 50 per cent of the Catholic press 
—including Témoignage Chrétien, the 
weekly with the largest circulation—has 
become part of the transmission belt of 
proto-Soviet [sic] views.” 

As the authoress observes—and how 
rightly!—this is “contrary to what might 
be expected.” In fact, it is false on the 
face of it. If half the French Catholic 
publications, including the biggest 
weekly, are “infiltrated,” this can only 
be by arbitrary standards set up by 
Madame Labin to fit her own purposes. 

The charge of contamination by Com- 
munists makes no allowance for the 
complexities of French social and politi- 
cal life. That some Catholic organs re- 
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flect the opinions of the Left is quite 
true. Some of these have gone to ex- 
tremes, just as others on the Catholic 
Right went to extremes. As for the rest 
(and they are certainly the overwhelm- 
ing majority), they deserve a better 
evaluation than to be relegated to the 
legion of the damned. 

This pamphlet, which shall not be 
further identified, though sponsored by 
some distinguished Americans, is slated 
for distribution in Asia. There it can 
only defeat its own purpose by pictur- 
ing half the Catholic press in France 
(and elsewhere, by implication) as 
eaten away by Red termites. A Com- 
munist agent with a mission of sabotage 
could hardly perform a better job of 
sowing distrust and confusion. 


Color in Diplomacy 


The trouble that African diplomats 
and their staffs have in getting housing 
in Washington (Am. 10/22/60, p.108) 
does not seem to be abating. A news 
item that stresses housing as the “great- 
est subject of complaint” mentions that 
the Ambassadors from the Cameroon 
Republic and Mali claim they were 
grossly overcharged for their official 
residences in Washington. 

Though many individuals and realty 
companies seem willing to sell property 
for embassy headquarters, considerable 
trouble is expected when living quarters 
are sought for lower-ranking embassy 
employes. To ease this problem, the 
African-American Institute has opened 
an office in Washington to help African 
employes when they arrive. 

Moreover, acts of discrimination on 
the part of restaurant and hotel owners, 
taxi operators, policemen and real-estate 
men have happened all over the coun- 
try. A few of these have been called to 
the attention of the State Department, 
and in apologizing for them former Sec- 
retary of State Christian A. Herter was 
at pains to assure an insulted diplomat 
that such prejudice does not represent 
the attitude of the American people. It’s 
to be hoped that Mr. Herter is right, 
but his assurance cuts little ice for the 
diplomat who recently observed: 

While restaurants do not usually 
refuse us service, some try to hide 
us. They try to find a table in a 
comer where no one will notice that 
they are serving us. It takes a little 
time to discover the places where 





you can dine and bring guests with- 
out embarrassment. 
Can you imagine such an indictment 
from any dark-skinned diplomat in 
Moscow? 


British Health Costs 


Ever since Parliament passed the Na- 
tional Health Service Act in 1946, the 
merits of the British system of compre- 
hensive public health care have been a 
bone of contention over here. A recent 
proposal by the Conservative govern- 
ment to raise England’s health charges 
is bound, then, to make itself felt in our 
current debate over financing medical 
care of the aged. 

Minister of Health Enoch Powell, in 
announcing the increase to the House 
of Commons, defended it as a dictate of 
budgetary facts of life. For the average 
worker, the hike in payment will mean 
adding 12 cents to the $1.39 a week he 
contributes for social security. Charges 
for some drugs and appliances will like- 
wise mount. Spectacles (eyeglasses to 
you Yanks!) now cost $2.80; new price 
will be $3.50. 

Though the new charges may strike 
most non-Britishers as modest enough, 
Labor leader Hugh Gaitskell swiftly 
denounced them as “a major assault on 
the National Health Service.” 

To many Americans accustomed to 
hearing all forms of public health insur- 
ance branded as “socialized” medicine, 
it might seem logical to suspect the 
present Conservative regime of mount- 
ing just such an assault. Mr. Powell, 
however, hastened to assure the Com- 
mons that on the contrary his party 
stood determined to expand the health 
service. 

Interestingly enough, none of the key 
British dailies, Conservative, Liberal or 
Labor in hue, in commenting on the 
proposed increase, manifested the least 
interest in abolishing the health service 
as such. The label “socialized” seems to 
arouse few fears along the Thames. 


Magnificent Americans 


“We came to Jakarta with great an- 
ticipation, with great desire to start our 
work, and all our fondest hopes and 
expectations have been realized.” Thus 
did John F. Magner, S.J., Catholic 
chaplain on board the S.S. Hope I, re- 
pert to Dr. William B. Walsh of Wash- 
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ington, D.C., founder of Project Hope. 
The S.S. Hope I is the hospital ship cur- 
rently on a medical teaching and train- 
ing mission to the underdeveloped na- 
tions of Southeast Asia. Jakarta in 
Indonesia was its first port of call. 

‘In his letter to Dr. Walsh, Fr. Mag- 
ner tells a touching story of the Hope’s 
first patients. Anxious, ailing Indonesians 
crept hesitantly up the gangplanks of 
the great white ship, only to leave with 
their eyes filled with tears of gratitude. 
“The personnel of S.S. Hope fell in love 
with all Indonesians,” writes Fr. Mag- 
ner, “but none more so than with the 
children whom it was their privilege to 
treat. Had we come looking for any hu- 
man reward for our mission, we have 
received it a thousandfold.” From Ja- 
karta the Hope will sail on to Surabaya 
and other Southeast Asian ports. The 
good ship will bring the skills of modern 
medicine to peoples who are scarcely 
one step removed from the spells and 
incantations of the witch doctor. 

The personnel of the Hope consists 
of 60 top American doctors, nurses, den- 
tists and technicians who have left 
homes, families and, in some cases, lu- 
crative practices, to spend an unpredict- 
able year in unpredictable Asian waters. 
To Dr. Walsh, these people are the “best 
possible representatives of our way of 
life to that troubled part of the world. 
... They are our magnificent Ameri- 
cans.” 

We remind our readers that Hope 
describes itself as a people-to-people 
project and that it relies on the volun- 
tary contributions of interested Ameri- 
cans. Project Hope’s address: 1818 M 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


India at the Crossroads 


Over the last decade India has 
pumped some $21 billion into its strug- 
gling economy. Although American pri- 
vate enterprise invests almost that much 
in a single year, for a nation such as 
India the sum represents an economic 
revolution. 

The question now is: can India’s in- 
dustrial and agricultural surge maintain 
its impetus? Writing in the current issue 
of Foreign Affairs, British economist 
Barbara Ward compares India on the 
eve of its third five-year plan to the na- 
tions of Western Europe in 1947. De- 
spite a strenuous effort to lift themselves 
up from the pit of wartime destruction, 
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the Western European economies lacked 
two essentials to succeed—dollar re- 
serves and exportable goods. It took the 
vision and foresight of the Marshall 
Plan to put them back on their feet. 

Today India stands at the same criti- 
cal point. Years of effort have set the 
Indian economy in motion. If it is to 
maintain its drive, however, it needs 
foreign exchange. As Miss Ward points 
out: 


The whole momentum of the first 
thrust of growth is thus at stake 
and turns upon an obstacle which 
cannot be hurdled from the Indian 
side. Only the Western powers 
have the means at this stage to see 
to it that the obstacle does not 
force the Indian experiment to a 
full stop. 


We and the Western powers have 
given India generous help in the last 
ten years. But there has been nothing 
like the sustained, cooperative effort 
that marked the Marshall Plan for Eu- 
rope. To put it bluntly, the Western 
world has yet.to make a definite deci- 
sion to see the Indian experiment 
through to the end. Yet, on the success 
of that experiment may depend the 
future of democracy in Asia. 


Dilemma for Portugal 


The hijacking of the Portuguese liner 
Santa Maria by 24 anti-Salazar rebels 
was a stunt to put the spotlight of world 
attention on the elderly Premier’s diffi- 
culties. And the stunt worked. Today 
people are asking with renewed inter- 
est: “When will the 71-year-old Premier 
resign?” 

Back in 1928, when Portugal had had 
40 governments in 20 years, desperate 
Army officers begged Antonio Salazar, 
then a professor of economics, to take 
over the bankrupt country. In short 
order he brought back financial solvency 
and civic peace to a land that for a 
generation had known neither. 

But that was 32 years ago, and today 
many Portuguese are tired of Salazar’s 
rigid rule. The country owes him much, 
as all fair-minded Portuguese admit. 
But order has not meant progress, nor 
has stability always been matched with 
justice. As the years passed, the oppo- 
sition grew—and Salazar became more 
oppressive. In 1958, when a rival candi- 
date opposed his favorite for the Presi- 
dency and took 23 per cent of the votes, 


the Premier remarked: “It is not good 
to have an opposition party’—and he 
eliminated direct election of the Presi- 
dent from the Constitution. 

Like Spain, Portugal is asking itself: 
“What next?” The Catholic hierarchy 
has repeatedly made it clear that the 
Church backs no regime, that it judges 
each government on its merits. Individ- 
ual bishops have criticized the Salazar 
government, particularly for its failure 
to remedy the glaring social inequities. 
“The rich grow richer, and the poor 
grow poorer,” charged the Bishop of 
Beja in a pastoral several years ago. The 
Bishop of Oporto was even blunter. 
Calling in question the Premier's “auto- 
cratic” corporative state, he insisted on 
“the workers’ right to strike” and various 
other civil rights which the corporative 
state does not recognize. 

The question is still unanswered: 
“What next?” Portugal may not have 
much time to decide. 


Aid to Cuban Refugees 


One of the new Administration’s first 
moves was to ease the plight of the 
66,000 Cubans who have fled to our 
shores. After a four-day visit of inspec- 
tion in Florida, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Abraham A. 
Ribicoff reported to President Kennedy 
that local resources in Florida could no 
longer cope with the increasing num- 
bers of exiles. (For an on-the-spot re- 
port of their plight, see “Gloom Over 
Miami” [p. 664].) 

On Feb. 3, therefore, the President 
set aside $4 million to aid these unfor- 
tunate expatriates. The funds will sup- 
plement the $1 million which former 
President Eisenhower allocated in De- 
cember to refugee work. They are to 
be spent on housing, schooling and food 
for the needy, as well as on the longer- 
range objectives of resettlement and job 
finding in other sections of the United 
States. 

Among the constructive proposals 
brought back by Mr. Ribicoff was the 
excellent one of founding near Miami a 
“University of the Americas,” to be 
staffed by exiled professors from the 
various Cuban universities. Such an in- 
stitution, liberally endowed with scholar- 
ships and open to both U.S. and Latin 
American students, was proposed to 
President Eisenhower last year by his 
Council on Inter-American Affairs. Its 
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purpose now would be, besides tiding 
over the Cuban professors and students, 
to compete with the Soviet Friendship 
University of Moscow by preparing 
leaders for all the republics of Latin 
America. What an ideal opportunity we 
have, with this nucleus of professors 
and students who have experienced 
revolution in their homeland, for launch- 
ing this inter-American educational 
center! 


... and the Refugee Problem 


The farseeing suggestion of Mr. Ribi- 
coff respecting the possibility of using 


own tortuous purposes. 


—The Return From Communism 


_ ARE the statesmen who, having once been 
earnest Communists, have had the courage to 
turn back and acknowledge their errors. The case 
of Milovan Djilas, number-two man of Yugoslav 
communism, was certainly well publicized; how- 
ever, Djilas continues to believe in Marxist ideals 
and rejects only the distortion of them by the 
totalitarian Soviets and Titoists. 

Latin America has on various occasions wit- 
nessed the surprising evolution of men whose 
youth had been distinctly Communist and who, 
on reaching middle age and having to face the 
responsibility of assuming their country’s govern- 
ment, have at last let patriotism prevail and 
changed their orientation’ radically. 

One of the most notable cases is that of Romulo 
Betancourt of Venezuela. Betancourt definitely 
used to be a Communist; he himself does not deny 
it. As an active member of the party he, along 
with Fidel Castro, helped to organize the coup 
intended to wreck the Pan American Conference 
of Bogota in 1948. Many people saw him in the 
vicinity of the Presidential Palace planning the 
attack. He was even thought to have initiated 
the conspiracy of the press against the country. It 
was precisely because of his ties with international 
communism that the Venezuelan Army ousted him 
from his first Presidential term. 

Years of exile followed, and years of active war- 
fare in the Caribbean Legion. The Legion was not 
Communist by definition; it was merely an or- 
ganization of people united against dictatorships 
and pledged to fight them throughout the conti- 
nent. As usual, however, the Communists made 
it their own and manipulated it shrewdly for their 


When the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship fell and 


exiled Cuban professional men brings 
to attention the fact that President Ken- 
nedy has not as yet indicated Adminis- 
tration measures on the over-all ques- 
tion of U.S. immigration policy. 

As late as Jan. 30, Rep. Francis E. 
Walter, stanch opponent of a liberalized 
immigration and refugee policy, blunt- 
ly and erroneously claimed that 40,000 
refugees available for entry into the 
United States “couldn’t be found” even 
if advertisements were carried “in every 
newspaper in Europe.” He made this 
statement in opposing two bills now 
before Congress to admit over the span 
of two years 40,000 non-quota refugee- 


escapees from Communist and other 
persecutions. To date no action has been 
taken on these proposals. 

As a matter of fact, there are 75,000 
refugees in Europe alone under the UN 
High Commission’s mandate, not to 
mention a million and a half around the 
globe for whom this UN agency has 
some responsibility. The intransigence 
of opponents of more equitable immi- 
gration policy in face of the continuing 
human misery makes it urgent that the 
President speak out soon, both to voice 
the attitudes of the American people at 
large and to bolster our reputation in 
the world for genuine concern. 





sive. 


defender. 
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popular elections in 1959 gave Betancourt a win- 
ning majority, many who knew of his background 
—especially those in the Army—were apprehen- 


To everyone's surprise, however, his mentality 
had completely changed. A sense of patriotism 
and of traditional values, a realization of the 
meaning of democracy had triumphed: his gov- 
ernment has been a model of rectitude and justice. 
That is why Communists attack him so fiercely 
now and are so eager to depose him in favor of a 
proletarian dictatorship. By one of those ironic 
twists of history, the Army is now his stanchest 


The attitude of Paz Estenssoro of Bolivia has 
also been surprising. Those who knew of his back- 
ground and of his choice of Juan Lechin as Vice 
President had expected him to head a sovietizing 
government. But Paz has abolished the political 
police force that used to terrorize by its raids on 
private homes and its arbitrary arrests. He is trying 
to restrain, and ultimately to disband, the miners’ 
and farmers’ militias, which had been the domi- 
nating force behind the Siles Suazo government 
and which have made an untrammeled dictator 
out of Lechin, the leader of the Bolivian Workers’ 
Confederation. It is still too early to tell whether 
this is mere strategy or a genuine about-face in 
Paz Estenssoro’s mentality. 

These two cases—and we could give other ex- 
amples—are enlightening. With the irresponsibility 
and rebelliousness of youth, not a few Latin 
American men of great capabilities were fasci- 
nated by the Communist dream. But when they 
reached maturity and, with it, the full understand- 
ing of grave responsibilities, these men turned 
their backs on communism, realizing that it could 
lead only to the abolition of liberty, of democracy 
and of all the values that are most ardently cher- 
ished by Latin Americans. 


VICENTE ANDRADE 
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Washington Front 





SHORT HONEYMOON 


ene KENNEDY, who promised in the 1960 cam- 
paign that if elected he would be “in the thick of 
the fight” for his program to get America moving again, 
may have the shortest honeymoon of any Chief Execu- 
tive in this century. 

Usually there is a political cease-fire after a new 
man takes over the White House, an indefinite truce 
based partly on tradition and partly on a sense of fair- 
ness. Sometimes, too, the opposition holds back out of 
fear; that is because of the popularity of a new Chief 
Executive like Dwight D. Eisenhower, who rode into 
office on the crest of a landslide. 

Mr. Kennedy had been President only ten days when 
the Republican National Committee opened fire on him, 
and gave every indication that there was more cannon- 
ading to come. 

The reasons for this punctuation of the honeymoon 
are pretty obvious, and may be listed as follows: 

First, the outcome of the 1960 election was so breath- 
takingly close that the Republican strategists feel that 
they are obliged to speak up for “one-half of the Amer- 
ican voters.” 

Second, Mr. Kennedy has made it clear that he in- 
tends to be a strong President, using to the utmost all 
the powers of his great office. This arouses among the 
conservatives on Capitol Hill, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, what amounts to a built-in hostility between Con- 
gress and the White House. 

Third, whereas President Kennedy’s brilliant and 
edifying Inaugural Address charmed just about all who 


On All Horizons 


heard it, his first State of the Union Message ten days 
later aroused and infuriated many of the Republican 
professionals. Some of them charged that he was paint- 
ing the situation in dark colors so that he would be 
given credit for any improvement. 

His brutally frank language about the slack in the 
economy, near-record bankruptcies and high unemploy- 
ment, and his statement that the tide had been running 
against America overseas was interpreted at Republi- 
can headquarters as a downgrading of the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

Sen. Thruston M. Morton of Kentucky, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, said that Mr. Ken- 
nedy was simply echoing his speeches of the 1960 cam- 
paign. This was true, but Chairman Morton gave the 
President no credit for being consistent. 

The GOP spokesman said that there was no reason 
for the United States “to face the world at large with 
a national countenance steeped in gloom and doubt.” 
He added that General Eisenhower had given this 
nation “the will to deter Communist aggression and 
the over-all strength to maintain our position as leader 
of the free world.” 

General Eisenhower used to talk that way himself. 
He had a favorite saying: “Pessimism never yet won a 
battle, in war or in peace.” And in his speeches, whether 
off the cuff or ghost-written, he tried to avoid the pes- 
simistic note. 

President Kennedy, who obviously is trying to yank 
Americans out of their complacency, it not likely to be 
dismayed by partisan warfare. He has been through 
a lot of it, in his 14 years in Congress and in his battle 
for the White House. Also, he agrees with Edmund 
Burke that “he that wrestles with us strengthens our 


nerve and sharpens our skill.” 
Epwarp T. FoLuiArD 


lege, Burlington, Vt. Nationally known 
liturgists will lecture and lead discus- 
sions. The program is designed for the 





ESSAY CONTEST ° The Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc. (15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y.), announces an essay con- 
test on the topic, “Philosophy and Re- 
ligion in Colonial America.” Competi- 
tion is limited to teachers, clergymen 
and doctoral candidates. The deadline 
is March 15, 1961. 


hattan. 


IN SPANISH ° 


uled for Feb. 19 by the Edith Stein 
Guild of New York. Residents of the 
New York metropolitan area can find 
the fair in the auditorium of the Helpers 
of the Holy Souls, 115 E. 85th St., Man- 


An illustrated large- 


clergy, religious, choir directors, col- 
lege students and others interested in 
liturgy. For brochure, write Sister 
Mary Joan, R.S.M., secretary, Sacred 
Heart Convent, Barre, Vt. 


SEE YOUR LAWYER FIRST °¢ “Be- 
fore a donor makes a gift of substance to 
any college or university of his choice, 
he should always consult his individual 





EDITH STEIN PROJECT « A book 
fair to promote worthy ideas (peace, 
liturgy, the Christian family, Church 
unity, etc.) is relatively easy to organ- 
ize. It brings together a small but com- 
municative group of persons of like 
interests. One event of this nature 
brought to our attention is the Book 
Fair on Judeo-Christian Relations sched- 
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print book of popular prayers in Span- 
ish, for adults or children, is Nuestras 
Oraciones Catélicas, by Canon José 
Strugnell (Pro Deo Guild, Riverdale 
71, N.Y. 50¢). Highly recommended. 


LITURGICAL SUMMER ® The dio- 
cesan liturgical commission of Vermont 
will sponsor its third annual Liturgical 
Workshop, June 18-25, at Trinity Col- 


attorney,” is the first recommendation 
made in Americans Like to Give, a 
handbook of helpful hints on gift pos- 
sibilities, issued by the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, Inc. (6 E. 
45th St., New York 17, N.Y.). The 
title of the booklet is borrowed from 
Jacques Maritain, with acknowledg- 
ments. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Crisis in the Colleges 


4 igen AMERICAN people are at a crossroads in the devel- 

opment of their system of higher education. They 
must decide soon, and by positive action, whether they 
want to preserve their private colleges. 

As recently as 1950 more than half of all American 
college students were in private colleges. Today less 
than 40 per cent attend these institutions. By 1970, it 
is estimated, only 20 per cent will be in private col- 
leges and universities. The rest will be studying in 
State institutions. 

Only a deliberate decision by the people at the State 
level can arrest this trend. Left to their own resources, 
the private colleges are being forced to price themselves 
beyond the reach of most students. If the people choose 
to do nothing about this situation, they will in effect 
vote for a quasi-monopoly of higher education by 
State colleges and universities. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller has proposed to the New 
York Legislature a step—a very small step—in the direc- 
tion of equalizing the cost to the student of attending 
a private or a public college. He calls it a “scholar 
incentive program.” The heart of the program is a grant 
of up to $200 annually to pay tuition costs in excess of 
$500 annually. Every college student who is a resident 
of the State and attends a college in the State would 
receive this grant. 

Other features of the program include grants to 
graduate students, increased numbers of traditional 
State scholarships and low-interest loans to students. 
Along with these aids to students in private colleges 
would go a considerable expansion of the State Univer- 
sity and other public colleges. 

This program did not originate with Governor Rocke- 
feller, nor is it a party measure. The basic principles of 
the program were worked out over many months and 
agreed on by many groups: the Heald Commission, the 
Council on Higher Education, the State Board of Re- 
gents, the Trustees of the State University and the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities of the State of New 
York. The program thus represents the mature judg- 
ment of the State’s educational leaders, both public and 
private. The Legislature should adopt it and other 
States might well imitate it. 

Every parent of a private college student in New 
York State has a direct interest in the adoption of this 
program: it takes $200 off the cost of educating his 
child. Tuition costs in the private colleges will rise, of 
course. But they will rise inevitably, whether the schol- 
ar incentive program goes through or not, as President 
Everett Case of Colgate University recently pointed out. 
If the Legislature enacts the program, the rise in tui- 
tion will at least hurt the tuition-paying parent by $200 
less. 
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Every taxpayer in New York State also has an interest 
in the success of the program. The taxpayer’s choice is 
not whether to help private college students or to let 
them pay their own way at no public expense. The fact 
is that New York, like every other State, will soon be 
faced with a large increase in the number of young 
people wanting to go to college. Either they will go to 
private colleges, with some State aid, or they will go 
to public colleges at a much greater cost to the taxpayer, 
The taxpayer will help himself by urging his elected 
representatives to vote for the scholar incentive pro- 
gram. Incidentally, he will also help to preserve our 
traditional system of higher education. 


More Aid to Poland? 


A’ FIRST SIGHT, economic aid to Communist-controlled 
countries seems to have neither rhyme nor reason. 
In the Cold War, why should the United States con- 
tribute to the economic strength of any part of the 
Soviet bloc? It seemed only logical, therefore, when the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, better 
known as the Battle Act, forbade such aid. The act 
made mandatory immediate cessation of aid to any 
recipient country which knowingly shipped strategic 
goods to the Soviet Union or its satellites. A proviso 
specified, however, that in certain cases the President 
could continue the aid if, in his judgment, cessation 
would be clearly detrimental to the security of the 
United States. 

In the past decade there have been occasions when 
the Administration regretted that the Battle Act restric- 
tions left the country with no choice. Some opportuni- 
ties arose when economic aid, judiciously administered, 
could have played a significant part in the evolution of 
political events in given countries. Among those im- 
pressed by the unnecessary rigidity of the Battle Act 
was Sen. John F. Kennedy, who on several occasions 
tried to amend the act. As President, Mr. Kennedy now 
seems about to achieve what he failed to do as Senator. 
In his State of the Union message, he said that he 
would ask the Congress “for increased discretion to use 
economic tools in this area whenever this is found to 
be clearly in the national interest.” 

In Washington it is now argued that increased flex- 
ibility in using economic weapons may be useful for 
events yet to unfold. Food shortages, political unrest 
and other crises may well occur in any part of the 
Soviet bloc. It is important for the United States to 
move into such vacuums with the alluring promise of 
assistance. In other regions, such as Africa, where 
Guinea and Ghana may soon be supplying strategic 
minerals to the Soviet Union, it is particularly advisable 
for the United States to exercise some economic in- 
fluence. 

Since President Kennedy in his message alluded in 
this connection to the Eastern European countries, and 
specifically to Poland, we may be permitted to give the 
Polish situation a closer look. Mr. Kennedy, in a laud- 
able display of concern, said “. . . we must never forget 
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our hopes for the ultimate freedom and welfare of the 
Eastern European peoples.” He was asking for an 
amendment to the Battle Act, he indicated, “in order 
to be prepared to help re-establish historic ties of 
friendship.” 

Taking maximum advantage of the narrow loopholes 
offered by the Battle Act, the previous Administration 
extended some measure of economic aid to the Com- 
munist regime of Wladyslaw Gomulka after the 1956 
October Revolution. This consisted chiefly of shipments 
of grain and some credit for (nonmilitary) equipment. 
The theory behind this economic assistance was that 
anything which would enable the Polish Communists 
to maintain economic and therefore political inde- 
pendence from Moscow is a net gain for the free world. 
Paradoxical as this may seem, U.S. aid to the Red 
regime was strongly supported even by anti-Communist 
Poles abroad. In their eyes, such aid to Poland was aid, 
not to the Reds, but to the Polish people. 

Do the same circumstances still exist that warranted 
aid to Poland in 1956? The “liberalizing” trend of the 
Gomulka regime, which our aid was intended to push 
along, is now spent and is even in reverse. The Reds’ 
open repudiation of the 1956 Church-State pact, which 
was so decisive in the course of events, now seems only 
a matter of time. The trend in Poland is clearly a return 
to the Stalinist-style pre-1956 days. Perhaps, even under 
these circumstances, enlarged U.S. economic aid can 
still be justified. If so, we have yet to see the arguments. 


Call to Youth 


D* THOMAS A. DOOLEY, whose untimely death in 
January cut short his mission of mercy in the 
Laotian jungles, was a man of strong convictions. He 
was convinced, for example, that our approach to for- 
eign aid had become self-defeating. Huge grants in 
aid given on a government-to-government basis, he 
believed, could not convey the picture of an America 
willing to share its riches with the less fortunate peoples 
of the world. It was only by personal contact, by the 
example of young Americans ready to dedicate a few 
years of their lives in the remote villages of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, that our country could become a 
genuine force for peace. - 

Dr. Dooley was not alone in his criticism of our for- 
eign-aid program. One could cite report after report 
from Congressional, United Nations and private sources 
to prove that it has been inadequate to the need. One 
of the reasons is psychological. Our efforts have been 
too coldly calculating. We have relied too much on mil- 
itary hardware and on projects of steel and concrete. 
These are indeed necessary for defense and develop- 
ment. But they make little or no impact on the teeming 
millions of Asia and Africa. How could they when most 
of our trained personnel abroad are International Coop- 
eration Administration consultants to governments— 
specialists who work in the capitals and rarely cross 
paths with the people? 

But there are young Americans who are ready to fill 
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the need. Following President Kennedy’s proposal last 
November for a “peace corps” of talented young men 
willing to serve abroad for three years, students from 
nearly fifty colleges met recently at Princeton Univer- 
sity and urged the President to sponsor the necessary 
legislation. The Colorado State University Foundation 
is now engaged in a study authorized by Congress to 
determine the needs of the underdeveloped areas and 
the feasibility of such a youth corps. Plans are already 
afoot to recruit 150 teachers from among the seniors 
and alumni of 1,200 colleges across the country. The 
International Cooperation Administration will send 
these young men to four British East African territories 
—Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya and Zanzibar—to train 
native secondary school teachers. 

We expect that young Catholic university graduates 
will be well represented among the volunteers for the 
President’s program. Indeed, Catholic youth need not 
wait for a government-sponsored project to take up the 
challenge in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
The call has already gone out for “Papal Volunteers” 
for Latin America. Last August at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, some 3,000 delegates to the 19th annual Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade Convention learned of the 
opportunities for lay service in the missionary apostolate 
of the Church. There is a great need in the missions 
today for trained college graduates who can help in 
forming Catholic lay leaders. (A complete list of lay 
missionary organizations may be had by writing to 
CSMC National Center, 5100 Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 
26, Ohio. ) 

The challenge offered energetic Catholic youth by 
the Church need not, however, rule out government 
service. The Christian, at work anywhere at any kind of 
a job, cannot help but reflect his faith. The Catholic 
working at a pilot project in a remote Ghanaian village 
is serving his God as well as his country. 


Reversing the Recession 


IX DEALING with the recession, as in handling the atom- 
test talks and the crises in Laos and the Congo, Presi- 
dent Kennedy approached the New Frontier with cau- 
tious circumspection. Like a pioneer proceeding through 
trackless country, he seemed intent on avoiding a com- 
plete commitment to any route until he could ascertain 
what dangers lurked in the forest along the trail and 
over yonder hill. Yet he moved with purpose and dis- 
patch. Whether or not this approach had been care- 
fully thought out, the pleasing combination of energy 
and caution reassured his supporters and disarmed some 
of his political foes. Evidence accumulated that after 
two weeks in office he was more popular in the country 
than he had been last November. In Wall Street, where 
the Dow-Jones industrial index climbed to within 35 
points of its all-time peak, brokers talked readily of the 
“Kennedy market.” 

Actually, the President’s antirecession program was 
a mild stimulant aimed at maintaining end-demand for 
goods and cushioning the suffering of the unemployed. 
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He ordered the Veterans Administration to accelerate 
payment of $250 million in GI life insurance dividends. 
He launched a pilot food-stamp plan in six depressed 
areas. He directed the Secretary of Commerce to make 
immediately available to the States all the Federal-aid 
highway funds budgeted for the current fiscal year. And 
to stimulate housing he reduced the interest rate on 
Federally insured mortgages by a modest quarter of one 
per cent and took steps to spur urbar renewal starts. 

For the rest of his program, the President had to ap- 
peal to Congress. He asked the legislators 1) for a tem- 
porary law extending the duration of jobless insurance 
payments; 2) for an increase over a two-year period of 
the minimum wage from $1 to $1.25; 3) for more gen- 
erous pensions under Old Age, Survivors and Disability 
Insurance; 4) for extension to children of unemployed 
fathers the same benefits given children whose fathers 
are dead, disabled or guilty of desertion. He also re- 
quested that Congress continue working on legislation, 
already introduced, providing aid to depressed areas. 

This program reflects a hope that businessmen have 
just about reached the end of their inventory reduction 
spree and that natural economic forces will shortly 
start generating action in mines and factories. By add- 
ing purchasing power at the demand end of the eco- 
nomic process, Mr. Kennedy obviously wished to check 
any tendency the recession may be developing to feed 
on itself. He doesn’t want a failure in demand to beget 
additional layoffs, which would in turn further weaken 
demand. He and his advisers are well aware that this 
process is the old road to a full-scale depression. 

As he said in his special message to Congress on Feb- 
ruary 2, the President is nevertheless aiming not merely 
at checking the recession, but at setting the nation firm- 
ly “on the road to full recovery and sustained growth.” 
He notified the legislators that if his program did not 
quickly achieve these goals, he would be back with 
additional recommendations within the next 75 days. 
Wall Street investors seem to be betting that he won't 
be back. We wish we could be equally sure. 


Closer Scrutiny. 


f lie ERUPTION of energy in today’s Africa, much like 
recent stirrings in Asia, has again made us self- 
conscious, self-searching, even self-accusing. What, we 
wonder, is our Western civilization? And is it worth pre- 
serving? In any case, is it too late, as the neutralists be- 
lieve? Dour new words have begun to color our cultural 
vocabulary: we hear of the “post-modern” age, “post- 
Western” world, “post-Christian” civilization. That pre- 
fix “post” glumly hints that we belong to the past. 
Writing in the January issue of Commentary, David 
Danzig discusses the problems of Christianity in a 
“post-Western” age. “Like everyone else today,” he 
notes, “Christians are beginning to learn that the West 
is not the world.” As long as everyone could assume 
that the non-Western world would eventually grow up 
and become fully assimilated into the Western pattern 
(part of which was Christianity), the Christian mis- 
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sioner was in a position of advantage. A non-Christian 
observer, Mr. Danzig suggests that now for the first 
time Christianity will have “to compete against the 
other religious systems without its traditional advan- 
tages of association with Western global supremacy, 
We are on the threshold of, if not already in, the ‘post- 
Christian’ era.” 

The same caution has been often given by missiolo- 
gists and most recently by Archbishop Lorenz Jager 
of Paderborn, Germany. In a vigorous sermon (re- 
printed in the current Catholic Mind), Archbishop 
Jager warns that “Western culture has lost its esteem 
among the colored peoples.” Formerly “the world-wide 
esteem of ‘Christian culture’ created favorable auspices 
for the Church’s missionary work.” But now colonial 
times are past, and “the greater part of mankind stands 
under the domination of the Communist world-outlook, 
or under the influence of newly awakening non- 
Christian world religions.” 

Elsewhere, too, the same discussion occupies leading 
thinkers. In the last issue of the French monthly Signes 
du Temps, the celebrated theologian Jacques Leclercq 
analyzes the problem of “Post-Christian Civilization.” 
He finds the term unhappy and misleading. For one 
thing, it implies that there has already been a Christian 
civilization. Christendom (the Western world) has been 
a fusion of many elements, Christian and otherwise. To 
an extent, Christianity has transformed certain pagan 
ingredients. But it is a mistake, Leclercq insists, to 
imagine that our civilization ever was fully Christian. 

Another and more telling objection to the term “post- 
Christian” is that neither Christianity nor Christendom 
is dying. There are reasons to believe them more vital 
than ever. True, Arnold Toynbee and other cultural 
relativists, in bursts of open-mindedness, seem to hold 
that one civilization is as good as another, at times 
sounding as though they secretly hoped ours was 
doomed. While our Western civilization has had mam- 
moth faults, of which we are not unaware, there are 
good reasons to hold heads high. 

It was no mere chauvinism or naiveté that made 
Carlton J. H. Hayes point up several contributions to 
world culture made by the West and inspired by 
Christianity. In his lectures Christianity and Western 
Civilization, Prof. Hayes lists especially our Western 
emphasis on individuality and personal liberty, our 
Western repugnance to unlimited authority, our pref- 
erence for plural and constitutional government, our 
progressive and dynamic character, our ever-growing 
application of the ideal of compassion. These are not 
all, but they are immense and unique, and the world 
is better for them. 

It is these very traits, Christian in their impulse, that 
were communicated to other cultures and became in- 
strumental in setting off the explosions that disturb us 
in Africa and Asia. If the next era is really post-Christian 
or post-Western, it will not be because of any blind 
movement of history, but rather because we have 
stopped living by what made us great. Meantime, 
wouldn't it be both more precise and healthier simply 
to drop these words altogether? 
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Must Automation 
J: V. McKenna 


ILLIE JONES, age 51, is an auto worker. He has 

\ \ / a wife and four children and has been out of 

work, almost continually, for 20 months. 

The Joneses have collected all the unemployment in- 
surance they are entitled to and spent all they ever 
saved. Willie has learned he may never find a new job 
in his old trade. Machines have been taking over the 
production jobs. In the offing are automatic plants in 
which men will not be needed. 

Willie doesn’t insist upon being an auto worker any 
more. Any kind of job will do. But companies are reluc- 
tant to hire men past fifty. They say their pensions cost 
too much. He has been told he ought to learn a trade, 
electronics or something, but that takes youth, educa- 
tion and self-confidence—things Willie no longer has. 

Among the unemployed, Willie is far from average. 
Jobs like their old ones still exist for most of the others. 
But Willie’s job has been taken over by a machine. The 
shops where his kind of work is still being done manual- 
ly are already at a disadvantage. They will have to ad- 
just to the new technology or get out of the business. 
Willie cannot expect to have his old job back, or another 
like it. Until he acquires new skills, he must be consid- 
ered unemployable. 

Willie is not alone. In the decade between 1948 and 
1958, production in manufacturing increased 35 per 
cent, while the labor force decreased 800,000. In coal 
mining, where new machines for cutting, loading, con- 
veying and cleaning coal have continually increased 
productivity, the labor force has been cut two-thirds. 
The steel and auto unions have lost about a quarter of a 
million members each in the past few years because of 
automation and other technical improvements. These 
are the first results of automation. More serious effects 
are still to come. 

Perfection of the fully automatic machine tool, in 
less than ten years, shows how fast science has been 
moving. The feasibility of numerical control, which en- 
ables a machine to perform complex metal-cutting oper- 
ations without an operator, was first demonstrated in a 
laboratory at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in September, 1952. A machine, originally designed for 
manual control, was made to perform complex metal- 
cutting operations under the control of an electronic 
computer. Set-up costs, at first high because of manual 
programing and tape preparation, have been reduced 





Mr. McKENNa is associate professor of industrial engi- 
necring at Syracuse University. He has long been inter- 
ested in work methods and their effects on the worker. 
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Destroy Labor? 


to acceptable levels by the development of computers 
with larger and better memory circuits. The modern 
automatic machine tool, designed from the start for 
machine control, is versatile, tireless, unerring and eco- 
nomical. More than one hundred of them were exhib- 
ited recently at the Machine Tool and Production Engi- 
neer shows in Chicago. 

While machine tools were becoming more and more 
self-controlled, powerful integrative forces were at work 
driving mass production relentlessly toward complete 
automatism. The Cleveland engine plant of the Ford 
Motor Company, an engineering wonder when it was 
built in 1949-50, was quickly surpassed by the more 
automatic plants built by Plymouth, Oldsmobile and 
the Ford Motor Company itself. The automatic transfer 
of work from one operation to another, the first step for- 
ward, was quickly followed by automatic assembly, 
testing and machine control. In less than ten years the 
Cleveland plant had to be extensively modified. 

Industrial technology is advancing at top speed on all 
fronts, and serious unemployment is certain to result 
unless something is done to prevent it. 

Automation is the mechanization of machine control. 
In a purely technical sense it is nothing new; just an 
extension of the fly-ball governor, the automatic choke 
and the gyroscope. But its effect on jobs is a complete 
reversal of the past two hundred years. 

Automation is desirable only where it saves more 
than it costs. The idea is to invest in machines where 
they will earn a profit by saving a little on each of a 
large number of parts. Profitability is enhanced by re- 
ducing the cost of the machines, by increasing the sav- 
ing on each part processed, or by processing more parts. 
Thus automation is likely to be most profitable on sim- 
ple jobs where many parts are to be machined in a 
short time. These are the jobs of the semiskilled ma- 
chine operators in the mass production industries. 

Since the Industrial Revolution, each new organiza- 
tion of work created more jobs and decreased the range 
of skills needed to fill them. Eventually there were mil- 
lions of men, without the skills or education to do much 
more, earning a living in simple jobs. Now they are 
going to be replaced by machines. 

In the past, each new step forward provided an easy 
out for the men whose skills had been degraded; they 
could always find work in their own trades at a lower 
level. But with automation there are no jobs simpler 
than the ones that have been automated. 

Manpower shortages are seen to be rapidly develop- 
ing in four general areas. Many more workers are needed 
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in science and engineering, in the manufacture of capi- 
tal goods, in the service industries and in new jobs in the 
old trades. These shortages will become more acute as 
our new technology continues to advance. 

The new jobs in science and engineering have been 
created by a technological revolution which began dur- 
ing World War II. It started with radar warning the 
British of approaching enemy planes and has grown up 
to become television, the electronic computer and auto- 
mation. Eventually, it may make every large-scale oper- 
ation completely automatic. Shortages of trained man- 
power have already become serious enough to create 
unrestrained competition for men among the industry 
leaders. The want ads of every major newspaper pro- 
claim the need every day. 

The shortages in the service industries—medicine, 
teaching, government, sales, repair and entertainment 
—are a constant and growing source of irritation. Thus 
far, they have resulted in unsatisfactory service more 
often than no service at all. Nevertheless, some big city 
hospitals have had to refuse new admissions for periods 
ranging from a few hours to several days because of a 
shortage of nurses, an event unheard of until recently. 
The service industries are certain to become a major 
source of new jobs in the 1960's. 

The capital goods industries are less predictable. As 
the new technology takes over, more gadgets—com- 
puters, data processors, automatic machine tools and 
control systems—will be needed. Their manufacture, 
using present methods, would provide jobs for some 
classes of semiskilled workers. But the manufacturers 
of automatic equipment are likely to automate their 
own operations, for advertising if for no other reason. 
Thus, jobs for the semiskilled may never develop. 

Some of the old trades have already begun to expand 
in new directions and provide new jobs. Plumbers, for 
example, have gone to work on such complex products 
as atomic submarines, modern oil refineries, high-pres- 
sure vessels and long-distance pipe lines. All demand 
nearly perfect alignment of components and absolutely 
flawless welding. 

The use of plastic pipe and welded offsets has made 
possible a high degree of refinement in design. Pipe 
fitting has passed from crude to precise, from skill to 
science. Thus, modern industrial plumbers need know]- 
edge and skills quite different from those their counter- 
parts used only a few years ago. New jobs in the old 
trades seem certain to provide many job opportunities. 

The new jobs differ from the old in respect to the 
functions of workers and the abilities they must possess. 
So long as displaced workmen continue to rely on their 
old skills, they are unlikely to find stable jobs in pro- 
gressive industries. Early pensions, severance pay and 
make-work are not the answer. Men need honest jobs 
and the nation needs their work. New job opportunities 
can be created for them only by replacing their old 
abilities with new ones for which there is a growing 
demand. The crisis is one of education, not employment. 

The arguments which center upon unemployment are 
misleading and often selfish. Unions emphasize unem- 
ployment when they are concerned about loss of mem- 
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bership. Employers emphasize the new jobs that will 
be created when they want to introduce new machines, 
It is time for everyone to accept the fact that the new 
technology both creates and eliminates jobs. The new 
jobs are different from the old ones, and there is no 
assurance that they will be created as fast as the old 
ones disappear. Some unemployment is almost certain 
to result. 

The important problems still to be solved relate to 
the training process. Can men be prepared for the new 
jobs fast enough and in sufficient numbers? Can they 
be retrained when they are middle-aged or older? The 
U.S. Air Force School Retraining Program provides 
some tentative answers. 

After World War II, technology advanced everywhere 
at an ever increasing pace, but in no sector of the econo- 
my did it move quite so fast as in defense systems. The 
big change for the U.S. Air Force began in the early 
1950's. Three important new concepts: electronic air 
defense, electronic interceptor guidance and the missile 
deterrent were put under development. 

During this decade much has been accomplished in 
all three areas. The semiautomatic air defense system 
has eliminated the thousands of airmen needed to moni- 
tor, display and integrate data under the older manual 
system. Electronic fighter guidance is a reality. So are 
a number of missile systems. 

All of these changes reduced the manpower require- 
ment, particularly in nontechnical and support areas. 
At the same time, the demand for men in technical areas 
greatly increased. Shortages rapid- 
ly developed in fire control, elec- 
tronics, armaments and _ engineer- 
ing. To relieve the situation, the 
Air Force developed a system of 
retraining. 

Manpower surpluses and _ short- 
ages were spotted within the Air 
Force system. Transfers from sur- 
plus to shortage areas were encour- 
aged by 1) freezing the surplus 
areas (allowing no promotions and 
only selective re-enlistment); 2) 
providing retraining; and 3) estab- 
lishing positive incentives in the 
form of opportunity for advance- 
ment and proficiency pay. 

Staff Sgt. David L. Crane is one 
of the thousands of airmen who 
learned an entirely new trade. He 
entered the Air Force when he was 17, with only one 
year of high school behind him. He took basic training 
and then entered the Fire Fighting and Crash Rescue 
Service. By March, 1959 he had given ten years to the 
service, completed his high school education and ad- 
vanced to the rank he now holds. In the meantime the 
manpower requirements of the Air Force had changed 
and fire fighting and crash rescue had been declared a 
manpower surplus area. 

Sergeant Crane requested retraining as a Sage oper- 
ator. (Sage, the world’s largest digital computer, is the 
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central element of electronic air defense.) The training 
of a Sage operator takes 28 weeks. Sergeant Crane be- 
gan preparing for it with preliminary study at his own 
base. After a training assignment at Keesler Air Force 
Base, he was assigned to the 26th Air Division, where 
he presently continues with on-the-job training. 

Sergeant Crane has come a long way since the day, 
12 years ago, when he entered the Air Force with little 
more than a grade-school education. By retraining, he 
has created for himself a whole new field of opportunity 
within the Air Force and in civilian life. He is confident 
his decision to retrain was a good one. 

The Air Force considers its training scheme a clear 
success. Air defense needs qualified and experienced 
men at all levels. The School Retraining Program has 
produced more than 25,000 of them since January, 1957. 
By the end of 1961 it will have produced another 8,000. 
Clearly, retraining can be scaled to the size of the task 
ahead. 

Other indications are encouraging also. Contrary to 
expectations, retrainees had less difficulty than new air- 
men in learning new jobs. Many progressed with their 
studies so rapidly that they were allowed to accelerate 
their training and graduate ahead of their newly re- 
cruited classmates. 

Even the older men found retraining to their liking. 
In a service where retirement after 20 years is normal, 
the retraining program provides training automatically 
to men with up to 17 years of service. Beyond that, de- 
cisions are made on the basis of individual merit. Those 
who meet the physical requirements and sign up for a 
further tour of duty are retrained for new occupations. 
Hundreds of the older men have been retrained on this 
basis. 

The airman, trained in an obsolete skill, is informed of 
it when his job is frozen. When he asks for guidance, 
he is given a list of jobs for which manpower is needed 
and is told about the jobs where his present skills will 
make retraining faster and easier. He is moved and 
trained without personal expense and, when he makes 
good, is rewarded for making the change. The civilian 
worker caught in similar circumstances deserves the 
same kind of help. 

The Air Force is a controlled economy aware of its 
manpower shortages and surpluses and able to provide 
the mobility, training and incentives needed to make 
its plan work. The civilian economy must achieve the 
same results, but in a manner suited to a free economy. 
The same functions must be performed, but in a differ- 
ent way. Some modification of the tax structure is indi- 
cated to encourage the creation of new products, new 
industries and new jobs. Some central agency is re- 
quired to inform the worker of new opportunities and of 
the skills he will need to profit by them. All the facilities 
for training—teachers, classrooms, laboratories and 
shops—will have to be provided. Finally, financial 
assistance for the worker will be needed while he 
retrains. 

The responsibility for central intelligence on the eco- 
nomic front and for modifying the tax structure belongs 
to government. The other responsibilities, for educa- 
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tional facilities and finance, ought to be shared by indus- 
try, labor and government. 

The job-training program of the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry shows what a union can accom- 
plish with a little help from government and business. 

The plumbers maintain a separate training depart- 
ment. It provides no information on labor problems, 
contract negotiations, politics or general education. It 
concerns itself only with job training. The union sup- 
plies the organization, most of the instructors and some 
of the physical facilities. It considers the direct cost to 
the union—a quarter of a million dollars per year—a 
good investment. Richard P. Walsh, the union’s appren- 
tice coordinator, argues: “The more training, the more 
job opportunity, the better for our union.” 

This union program is publicly supported through 
the use of public school classrooms and laboratories. 
Business supports it through the donation of visual aids, 
special instructors and expendable equipment. The re- 
trainees, who use it to enlarge their job opportunities, 
support themselves on their own jobs while they learn. 
Thousands of plumbers and pipe fitters have benefited 
from the program, and the union has been able to main- 
tain its membership while, all around it, others were 
losing theirs. 

The industrial unions have problems the craft unions 
do not have. Generally the new jobs are in new indus- 
tries outside their traditional domain, or above the blue- 
collar level in the old industries. They cannot retrain 
their members without serious risk of losing them. 
Nevertheless some successful programs have been 
worked out; one of them by Local 157 of the United 
Auto Workers and the Commonwealth Brass Company 
of Detroit. 

Before January, 1960, the company had inspected 
every component after each critical operation. Inspec- 
tors using fixed gauges of the go, not-go type had been 
able to separate the good work from the bad without 
actually measuring the parts. To improve its control 
over quality, the company shifted from 100-per-cent in- 
spection to a form of statistical quality control requiring 
the actual measurement of dimensions. The change 
meant that about forty-five inspectors, each with eight 
years of seniority or more, were to be replaced by eight 
or nine trained to use precision-measuring instruments 
and read blueprints. 

A joint labor-management retraining program was set 
up to prepare the 100-per-cent inspectors for the new 
type of job, thus making it possible for them to move 
into better jobs within the company. The program was 
a real success. Approximately two hundred employes 
completed the course, and the company has hired the 
instructor, part-time, to extend the program. 

Retraining is the magic that can change the fruits of 
automation from unemployment to opportunity. Lead- 
ership, planning, cooperation and the resolution to get 
on with the job are all that is needed. The thousands 
of unemployed in Detroit—and the millions throughout 
the country—cry out for action by employers, unions 
and the public. 
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Gloom Over Miami 


Charles Shreiner 


1aMi——When English-speaking Uncle Sam said 
M that he would give more aid to the Cuban 
refugees, the 40,000 of them in Miami under- 
stood what he meant. Their recently acquired knowl- 
edge of the word “need” enabled them to know well the 
meaning of “relief.” Having fled their homeland because 
of oppression by the Communist Castro government, 
they are on familiar terms with the grief and pain that 
have made the displaced person a tragic contemporary 
figure. 

The Church, because of her early recognition of the 
problem and her sustained program in serving the af- 
flicted Cubans, has received congratulations from the 
White House, compliments of governmental authorities, 
praise in the Miami press and material support from 
many parts of the nation. The problem, however, awaits 
final solution. 

Catholic activity on behalf of the refugees was ex- 
panded to national dimensions at the close of January, 
when 70 priests and laymen, representing diocesan of- 
fices of the Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, gathered in Miami with repre- 
sentatives of other relief organizations. They met at the 
invitation of the U.S. Government. Many of them had 
gained experience in resettling Hungarian refugees after 
the revolt of 1956. All looked closely at the Cuban prob- 
lem and learned from local relief personnel why Miami 
alone cannot assimilate all of the refugees even on a 
temporary basis. The problem, they were told and soon 
agreed, was one for the nation to shoulder. 

The CRS delegates pledged to stimulate a search for 
both employment and housing in many cities. Their 
decision followed conferences led by Abraham Ribicoff, 
U.S. Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, rep- 
resenting President Kennedy, Gov. Farris Bryant of 
Florida and Philip Bonsal, former U.S. Ambassador to 
Cuba. Bishop Edward Swanstrom, executive director of 
CRS, personally assessed the problem and is now coor- 
dinating the national Catholic effort to help solve it. 

Although the most urgent need is employment in 
other parts of the country—so that some of the refugees 
can leave the hard-pressed Cuban colony of Miami and 
become self-supporting—there are all the other needs 
created by any population shift that is international and 
made under stress. 





Mr. SHREINER is assistant editor of The Voice, weekly 
newspaper of the Diocese of Miami. For seven months 
he has been teaching English to Cuban refugees at the 
Catholic Spanish center in Miami. 
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Even when employment does become available at 
distant farms and factories, relocating the Cubans will 
not be easily accomplished. The majority of them 
naturally prefer to remain in Miami among their fellow 
refugees. Some are working in counterrevolutionary 
movements; others await the arrival of parents, relatives 
and friends. Also, Miami is closer to home and more 
like home in climate. Nearly all of them are looking 
forward to the day when they can return to a Cuba that 
is purged of communism. 

Money that is being used to transport Cubans to job 
areas is being drawn from a million-dollar grant orig- 
inally made by President Eisenhower and now being 
continued by President Kennedy. Financial aid has 
come from other sources. Standard Oil of New Jersey 
donated $25,000. The Texas Co. contributed $100,000 
and earmarked almost half of that sum for Centro 
Hispano Catdlico, the Catholic Spanish center operated 
in downtown Miami by the Diocese of Miami. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, similarly impressed by the 
work voluntarily undertaken by the Church, donated 
$10,000 to Centro. And when Cardinal Spellman con- 
tributed $10,000 to this program that supplements the 
Government's effort, President Eisenhower expressed 
personal thanks and spoke of “the inspiring work of the 
Diocese of Miami under Bishop Coleman F. Carroll 
and of the instant response of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference under Bishop Edward Swanstrom.” 

The relief program of the Miami Diocese was set in 
motion 15 months ago. Although its major thrust is 
generated by Centro Hispano Catolico, about eight 
parishes have launched separate programs, in which 
the Spanish-speaking people of each area are helped 
as regular parishioners. Priests who speak Spanish are 
in the parishes on a full-time basis. Sermons and con- 
fessions are heard in the native tongue and youngsters 
learning English attend the parochial schools. There 
are about ten priests from Spain at work in the diocese, 
four of whom, with seven U.S. Dominican nuns who 
are bilingual, staff Centro. Since its opening in a four- 
story parochial school building which Bishop Carroll 
had remodeled for $75,000, Centro has been operating 
for 13 hours each weekday. Its facilities include a 
medical clinic, a nursery for children whose mothers 
must work, counseling offices, job-placement bureau, 
clothing depot, chapel, social hall and classrooms for 
courses in English, traffic safety and basic U.S. laws. 
The program cost Centro more than $50,000 in its first 
year. At present the diocese is providing goods and 
services valued at $100,000 monthly. 
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For enlarging and coordinating Centro’s various de- 
partments, Sister M. Miriam, the Dominican superior, 
was named an Outstanding Woman of 1960 by the 
Miami News, the city’s evening newspaper. A native 
Philadelphian, Sister is herself a refugee who taught in 
Cuba for 14 years before being assigned to Centro. The 
work that she supervises has seldom gone unmentioned 
in press reports of Miami's efforts to serve the Cubans. 
Assisting at Centro is a team of 41 lay volunteers that 
includes physicians, attorneys, counselors, teachers and 
college students. An auxiliary of 90 Spanish-speaking 
women, many of them refugees, has been organized. 

For teen-age Cubans, a high school was opened at 
Centro in January with a curriculum in Spanish that 
parallels courses offered in their native country. Di- 
rected by the diocese, the school now teaches 90 stu- 
dents, both boys and girls, and has a faculty comprised 
of a priest from Spain, two U.S. nuns who taught in 
Cuba and four lay teachers. Among the latter is the 
former superintendent of Cuba’s secondary schools. Of 
the estimated 6,500 refugee children enrolled in Miami 
schools, Catholic schools have been able to find desk 
space for more than 2,500. Gesu School in mid-city, for 
example, is 85-per-cent Cuban. At two other parochial 
schools the Cuban enrollment is 35 per cent. 

Before diplomatic relations were severed by the 
United States on January 3, the refugees were pouring 
into Miami at the rate of 1,000 a week. They came 
principally by airplane in the 60-minute flight from 
Havana. Others came by passenger ship. A few coura- 
geous bands sailed the Caribbean in small boats. Once 
landed, all were received cordially into Miami’s perma- 
nent Cuban settlement of over 50,000. Today, however, 
the refugees have overcrowded their hospitable country- 
men to the point where the average Cuban family 
shares a two-room dwelling with two other resident 
adults. Forty-three per cent of 
the families are living in one- 
room dwellings. In one case, 
now remedied, nine persons 
were occupying a single room. 
Some refugees are said to be 
sleeping in automobiles. Catho- 
lic Charities of Miami is spend- 
ing $7,000 a week in rent for 
720 families. The refugees are 
still arriving in the city at the 
rate of 375 each week. 

Unlike the displaced persons in countries abroad, 
the Cubans neither reside in camps nor live in barracks 
nor eat their meals in common. Their existence is more 
like that of Puerto Ricans newly arrived in densely 
populated neighborhoods of New York City. 

Poverty threatens the community. Many of the refu- 
gees speak insufficient English to get the kind of work 
that will mean regular meals and decent housing. Those 
who reached Miami in the past two months arrived with 
only five dollars in their pocket; that was the official 
take-out sum permitted by the Castro government. The 
lean savings of many who had come earlier dwindled 
rapidly because of unemployment, a factor which re- 
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mains the most distressing of the whole situation. Jobs 
in Greater Miami are abnormally scarce for the Cubans, 
since 21,700 American residents are also seeking work. 
Because they are citizens, these latter are given priority 
over the alien exiles. Desperation has its consequences. 
A former judge of the Cuban Supreme Court is working 
as a janitor. An attorney from Havana regards himself 
as fortunate to be running an elevator. Another attorney 
is a $12-a-week waiter. An economist who served in 
Castro’s Treasury Department is clerking in a Miami 
office. Such examples can be multiplied. 

Among the professional men who fled Cuba are 300 
physicians. They must pass a State examination before 
they are permitted to serve as resident physicians in 
Florida hospitals. More than 160 Cuban architects are 
also idle; so are 300 attorneys and 75 engineers. A 
sampling of 2,875 persons who registered for assistance 
at the Cuban Refugee Emergency Center in the city 
showed that 36 per cent are professional workers; 32 
per cent sales and clerical personnel; nine per cent 
service; 10 per cent skilled trades, and 13 per cent semi- 


skilled and unskilled. 


congenr OF THESE refugees are unquestionably the 
finest citizens of Cuba,” stated Tracy S. Voor- 
hees, who represented President Eisenhower as an on- 
the-spot investigator of the crisis. He has now been 
succeeded by Dillon S. Myer, who was in charge of 
resettling Japanese Americans after World War II. A 
New York attorney, Mr. Voorhees in 1956-57 served the 
President as chairman of Hungarian refugee relief. 
After studying the situation in Miami, he concluded 
that the most important part of any solution to the 
problem is “to relocate and find jobs elsewhere for as 
large a number of Cuban refugees as possible. This is 
urgently necessary,” he stated, “both to relieve the 
pressure in Miami and to enable these self-respecting 
people again to become self-supporting.” 

The task of finding employment is concern number 
one of the relief agencies now serving in Miami. These 
include CRS; the International Rescue Committee; the 
United HIAS, a Jewish agency; Church World Service, 
sponsored by Protestant groups; and the American Red 
Cross. The American Veterans of World War II and 
Korea (AMVETS) is helping to raise funds. Scores of 
local organizations such as the city’s Police Department 
and the St. Vincent de Paul Society are contributing 
time, money and foodstuffs. 

How long the refugees will remain in the United 
States depends, of course, upon how long Mr. Castro 
remains in Cuba. Political opposition to the bearded 
Premier is quite evident among the refugees, but this 
opposition has so far been unable to overcome the 
extreme political pluralism that is not uncommon in a 
Latin electorate. Approximately fifty exile organizations 
have agreed to hold an anti-Castro congress in Miami 
later this month. Groups opposed to Fidelismo in North, 
Central and South America are being invited to send 
delegates to the congress, which may last for three days. 
The purpose is to map strategic action for the over- 
throw of the man in Havana. 
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How to Lose a Golden Egg 


William V. Kennedy 


uRING the past two years, this writer has had occa- 
sion to review eight books financed directly or 
indirectly by the U.S. Government. Some were 
products of the Air Force-sponsored RAND research 
group of Santa Monica, Calif. One represented a joint 
effort by RAND and Princeton's Center of International 
Studies. The rest were the products of private, tax-free 
foundations. 

All dealt with subjects affecting the continued exist- 
ence of the United States. 

The many thousands of dollars involved in the writing 
and publication of these eight volumes can be justified 
only if they succeed in stimulating and broadening the 
interest and knowledge of the public as a whole. It is 
not necessary that the books have a mass appeal. But 
they should be interesting and intelligible to that large, 
well-educated portion of the reading public who are 
not ordinarily concerned with problems of national de- 
fense, but who are concerned about the issues of the 
Cold War. 

Only two of the eight books with which we are con- 
cerned here could be said to have accomplished their 
goal. The rest not only fell short, but probably pro- 
duced far more confusion than enlightenment. 

Part of the reason was stated by James Reston in the 
New York Times of January 8. 

“Senator Kennedy,” Mr. Reston wrote, “. . . is respon- 
sible for liberating the professors from their Republican 
exile, and they are now beginning to punish the Repub- 
lic with vast gassy reports written in that highfalutin 
and vapid textbook prose which only professors can 
compose or understand.” 

The problem, alas, existed long before Mr. Kennedy 
made the sun to shine on Harvard. What might be 
termed “professorial” interest in national survival began 
on a large scale during World War II and has been 
expanding ever since. All of the authors with whom we 
are concerned here are civilian economists, physicists 
or Ph.D.’s of one persuasion or another. 

“Gassy,” hazy and obscure prose is but one of three 
serious flaws with which the literary efforts of the “pro- 
fessors” are afflicted. Having abandoned the scholar’s 
traditional disdain for the military, some of the profes- 
sors and Ph.D.’s have gone to the opposite extreme of 
hero worship. Almost all tend to rely on the library, the 





Mr. Kenneby, who has served in the U.S. Army, Air 
Force, Air Force Reserve and National Guard, is a 
graduate of the Air Force Intelligence School and the 
Army’s Armor and Intelligence schools. 
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slide rule and the IBM machine long past the point 
where those tools of research can point the way to the 
truth. 

To these shortcomings RAND adds one more—the 
suspicion that research has been made the tool of policy 
rather than its guide. 

RAND takes its name from the term “research and 
development.” It exists on an Air Force subsidy of ap- 
proximately $15 million per year. It claims to conduct 
the research on which new Air Force policies are based. 
In practice, RAND research has followed rather than 
preceded the major policy decisions of the Air Force’s 
military staff. Further, the published work of the RAND 
group never has been known to contradict a major de- 
cision of the Air Force staff. 

RAND has done some excellent work, but in fields 
comfortably removed from the budgetary and doctrinal 
bedrock of the Air Force. Notable among these excep- 
tions are Allen S. Whiting’s China Crosses the Yalu, and 
The Haphazard Years, by George C. Reinhardt and 
William R. Kintner. 


M™ TYPICAL of RAND work is Herman Kahn’s re- 
cent On Thermonuclear War, an _ expansion 
of lectures Dr. Kahn, RAND’s chief physicist, has been 
delivering for some time. The lectures were gathered 
into book form under the auspices of Princeton’s Center 
of International Studies. 

Dr. Kahn had two major points: 1) that we can sur- 
vive a nuclear attack; and 2) that we can recover from 
a nuclear attack if we make the necessary preparations 
beforehand. 

A number of soldiers, military journalists and _poli- 
ticians, among them Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York and Gov. S. Ernest Vandiver of Georgia, have 
been saying the same thing for several years. These 
gentlemen got their message across in a few hundred 
easily understood words. Dr. Kahn developed his in 
651 pages of the most involved, rambling and discon- 
nected prose ever inflicted on the human eye. 

The subject of thermonuclear war would seem, on its 
face, to be quite as involved and ponderous a subject 
as Dr. Kahn’s work suggests. How then could the two 
Governors, the soldiers and the journalists treat it with 
relative simplicity? 

The answer lies in the point of view. 

The focus of politicians, soldiers and journalists is 
on human beings. War, to Dr. Kahn and to all too many 
of his fellow scientists, is a matter of weapons and math- 
ematics. Dr. Kahn dismisses all the accumulated wis- 
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dom of the human race in regard to war in one or two 
sentences. His slide rule eventually works around to a 
portion of that wisdom, but it is a dreadfully involved 
and unnecessary process. 

The “non-professors,” in effect, stuck to Napoleon’s 
dictum that the moral is to the material in war as three 
to one. In doing so, they grasped the essence of thermo- 
nuclear war much more clearly and much more quickly 
than did Dr. Kahn and his confreres. They made use of 
science and mathematics in reaching their conclusions, 
but they did not allow themselves to be dominated by 
their tools. 

The reader who manages to penetrate Dr. Kahn’s 
combination of Pentagonese and pedagoguery is, or 
should be, impressed by the size of the assumptions 
with which the author begins. 

One is that nuclear attack and counterattack will con- 
stitute the only military phase of a nuclear war. Another 
is that the struggle will be won or lost by the Air Force. 

Nowhere does Dr. Kahn concede that these assump- 
tions are theories, not facts, and that they are the sub- 
ject of fierce debate. He admits that there is dissent, but 
ascribes this to a “lag in doctrine.” The casual reader 
would have no way of knowing that this broad and con- 
temptuous statement includes the military leadership of 
the Soviet Union and China together with a majority of 
the leaders of our own Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 

Had Dr. Kahn been writing at his own expense, so 
blithe a dismissal of so vast a body of authoritative 
opinion would have been much less serious. As a recip- 
ient of large grants of public funds, however, Dr. Kahn 
was duty-bound to present a fair and thorough examina- 
tion of opposing schools of thought. If he had failed to 
present such an examination, then the RAND group and 
the Center of International 
Studies should have refused 
publication until the study 
could be presented in a com- 
plete and unbiased form. Cer- 
tainly, both groups were remiss 
in not exercising strict editorial 
supervision over the purely lit- 
erary aspects of On Thermo- 
nuclear War. 

This lack of discernment and 
this failure to establish and 
maintain high standards of editorial control is ap- 
parent also in recent projects of the Ford Foundation, 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Social Science 
Research Council. 

Education and Military Leadership, a study of the 
Reserve Officer Training Corps, by Gene M. Lyons and 
John W. Masland, a Ford Foundation project, and The 
Professional Soldier, by Morris Janowitz, prepared with 
the assistance of the Social Science Research Council, 
suffer acutely from both hero worship and inadequate 
or misdirected methods of research. Both are failings 
that could have been spotted and corrected had edi- 
torial direction been alert and assertive. 

Professors Lyons and Masland arranged a conference 
at Dartmouth College in June, 1958, in order to “pre- 
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test” their approach to the ROTC problem. In addition 
to educators and foundation officials, they invited every 
military and civilian Pentagon official who was in any 
way connected with reserve affairs. 

This would appear, and undoubtedly did appear to 
Professors Lyons and Masland, as a sound approach. 
The Pentagon officials, however, bear about the same 
relationship to the reserve forces that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers bears to the AFL-CIO. In 
Washington, the often hostile attitude of the majority 
of these officers and officials toward the reserve forces 
is counterbalanced by various associations (lobbies, if 
you will) of reserve officers. The frequent conflicts be- 
tween the two groups are moderated and compromised 
by various Congressional committee chairmen and sub- 
committee chairmen with long experience in the reserve 
field. With neither the reserve officers nor the Congres- 
sional authorities represented, the Dartmouth confer- 
ence was bound to be dominated, in questions of mili- 
tary policy, by the Pentagon group. 

Instead of studying the ROTC as a source of reserve 
officers, its historic and continuing function, Professors 
Lyons and Masland wound up basing their study on the 
assumption that the ROTC had become, or soon would 
become, mainly a means of training technicians for the 
regular officer corps. 

Here again we must go back to a very basic premise. 

The conversion of the ROTC to a program confined 
chiefly to producing technicians for the regular service 
presupposes that any future total war will be over be- 
fore large reserve forces can be mobilized. It presup- 
poses, also, that there will never again be a limited war 
big enough to require a large-scale mobilization. This 
was the prevailing opinion in the Pentagon at the time 
of the Dartmouth conference. 

Had Professors Lyons and Masland seen fit to call 
upon the reserve associations and the Congressional 
reserve authorities, either at the Dartmouth conference 
or subsequently, they would have found that the Penta- 
gon theories were about to run into a Congressional 
stone wall. Had they dug a bit deeper even at the Penta- 
gon, they would have found that the reins were begin- 
ning to slip into other hands. The authors did not see fit 
to do so. The resultant error in their approach was so 
fundamental that it warped and misdirected the entire 
research effort. 

It is difficult to believe that scholars trained to evalu- 
ate their sources dispassionately could be so impressed 
by apparent professionalism as to accept unproven 
premises without further questioning. Yet this seems to 
be what occurred in the preparation of Education and 
Military Leadership. 

Professor Janowitz, in writing The Professional Sol- 
dier, became so much the victim of this condition that 
he took to calling his subjects “the elite.” That must 
have made Messrs. Franklin, Adams and Jefferson turn 
over in their graves. Certainly, it constituted an insult 
to every drafted private soldier whose blood ran out as 
red as that of his West Point colonel. 

Professor Janowitz had much to say that was of value, 
if only he had presented it dispassionately and had 
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stopped 100 or so pages short of his 464! Here again, a 
sufficiently stern editor could have made the difference. 

The worst penalty for inadequate methods of re- 
search compounded by hero worship was paid by Prof. 
William H. Riker, working under grants from the Rock- 
efeller Foundation and the Social Science Research 
Council. 

When Professor Riker, a political scientist, embarked 
on a study of the National Guard, he fell into many of 
the same errors as did Professors Lyons and Masland 
in dealing with the ROTC. The printed material on the 
ROTC was, at least, fairly easy to identify. Professor 
Riker was not that lucky. Only about one-third of the 
“hard-cover” material on the National Guard is classified 
as such, and virtually all of this is derogatory. The re- 
maining two-thirds, including virtually all of that favor- 
able to the Guard, is made up of unit histories classified 
under the names of the units or under the wars in which 
they fought. This, however, Professor Riker overlooked 
entirely, and there was no one to set him straight. 

Like Professors Lyons and Masland, Riker took the 
“professionalism” of various Pentagon critics at face 
value. The idea never seems to have occurred to any 
of the three that a man might be a professional in one 
aspect of military affairs, but a rank amateur in others. 

Judging by his book, Soldiers of the States, Mr. Riker 


did all of his research in one library or another, over- 
looking some half a million living, breathing sources 
who could have told him quite a bit about the subject 
he was writing on. 

To a newsman, those flesh and blood sources would 
have come first and the library a poor second. 

What is needed, it appears, is a closer alliance be- 
tween scholarship and journalism. 

Most of the faults discussed are, in fact, faults of men 
who are not accustomed to write under the merciless 
demands of commercial publication. A few working 
journalists on the RAND and foundation boards of re- 
view, with authority to require correction of reportorial 
as well as literary faults, could have made a great deal 
of difference. 

As for RAND, one additional step is necessary. 
That group will never be truly independent until it is 
taken out from under the wing of the Air Force. Wher- 
ever it lands, it should be governed by a board of direc- 
tors representing all of the services and all of the 
civilian agencies for which its work is performed. 

If RAND and the private foundations continue to pro- 
duce biased, shaky and overwritten documents at the 
present rate, they will be risking both the golden egg 
of government subsidy and the public confidence, or at 
least toleration, they now enjoy. 


iteeethiasieniiag hints... sc. cae 


Books in the National Press 


Harold C. Gardiner 


CCORDING TO the 1960 edition of the Catholic Press 

Aeiceior the official guide issued by the Catholic 

Press Association, there are in the United States 

113 diocesan newspapers with a total circulation of 

2,697,037; there are 129 magazines with a total circula- 
tion of 6,489,545. 

The CPA directory does not include a listing of 
Catholic book publishing; but if we turn to The Literary 
Market Place (R. R. Bowker Co.), we find 20 explicitly 
Catholic firms engaged in issuing trade books, as dis- 
tinguished from textbooks, Bibles, missals and the like. 
There are probably ten other Catholic trade-book pub- 
lishers not listed in the LMP. In addition, according 
to the latest figures released by the Department of 
Libraries at the Catholic University of America, under 
the direction of Eugene P. Willging, in 1960 some 58 
general publishers released Catholic titles (defined as 
“pooks by Catholic authors, regardless of content, or 
acceptable books on Catholic subjects, regardless of 
authorship” ). 

There is obviously a vast and growing amount of 
Catholic reading material available, and a vast network 





Fr. GARDINER, S.J., is America’s Literary Editor. 
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of Catholic journalism in a position to, call these books 
to the attention of a Catholic public. But what coverage 
do they receive in the Catholic press? Do Catholics 
hear about the books they might well be interested in? 
Do they hear through the media that presumably are 
best equipped to deepen Catholic spiritual and intellec- 
tual life and the cultural life of Catholics as citizens by 
adequate coverage of books? 

To answer this important question, the Catholic 
Press Association, in cooperation with the present re- 
porter, embarked early in December on the first full- 
scale attempt to come up with facts and figures that 
may give a comprehensive picture of book coverage by 
the Catholic press. James Doyle, executive secretary of 
the CPA, collaborated with me in the preparation of 
the 15-item questionnaire and made the CPA’S mailing 
facilities available. 

The questionnaire went to all the 113 diocesan papers 
and the 129 magazines. The number and percentage of 
the returns were: 

Newspapers polled, 113; newspapers answering, 43; 
per cent of reply, 35. Magazines polled, 129; magazines 
answering, 52; per cent of reply, 40.3. If these per- 
centages seem at first glance somewhat meager, it is 
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worth noting that some 20 additional papers and maga- 
zines answered, but that the data supplied were inade- 
quate for the present purpose. In addition, the percent- 
age of replies was high for a poll and represents a large 
proportion of total newspaper and magazine circulation. 

The circulation of the 113 papers is 2,697,037; the 
combined circulation of the 43 replying is 1,314,260, or 
48.7 per cent. The 129 magazines have a total circulation 
of 6,489,545; the 52 replying have 3.447,267, or 53 per 
cent. If total newspaper and magazine circulations are 
combined, then at least 51 per cent of readers of the 
Catholic press are provided, to some degree, with book- 
review service. Such a combination would, of course, 
be somewhat misleading, for the reason that there 
would be some overlapping of readership. At any rate, 
without pretending to an accuracy that might be 
achieved by an electronic computer, we have based this 
survey on the most comprehensive statistics that could 
be had. 

The complete statistics unearthed by the survey are 
rather detailed and would make for dreary reading, so 
I have excerpted the most pertinent elements. The 
entire report will be found, however, in a forthcoming 
issue of the Catholic Journalist, the official organ of the 
Catholic Press Association. 


NEWSPAPERS. Of the 43 reporting papers, 13 carry 
regular book-review sections and the average number 
of books reviewed per year is 159.6; 20 papers run 
regular book-review columns (as distinct from sections ) 
and the average number of books reviewed per year 
is 62.3. 

A significant figure appears when we consider the 
type of book reviewed. From the 32 papers that 
answered this question, it emerges that 87.3 per cent 
of the reviews are devoted to books of specifically 
Catholic interest; only 12.7 per cent cover books of 
“general interest.” Moreover, from the answers in 40 
papers, 63.4 per cent of the reviewers are 
priests or religious. 

Finally, to the question “do you feel that 
book coverage in the Catholic press in gen- 
eral is adequate,” 14 newspapers say Yes; 
13 papers say No. (One maverick says: 
“There is too much reviewing.” ) 


MAGAZINES. The same questions put to 
the magazines yielded the following figures: 
of the 52 reporting journals, 37 have regular 
book-review sections, averaging 72.4 books 
reviewed per year; 15 magazines have 
regular book columns, averaging 51 books 
reviewed per year. 

Of the 44 magazines that replied to the question on 
the type of book reviewed, it seems that specifically 
Catholic books account for 75 per cent of the reviews 
and “general interest” books for 25 per cent. From the 
statements in 32 magazines, 62.7 per cent of their re- 
viewers are priests. 

On the adequacy of book coverage in the Catholic 
press in general, 18 magazines feel that it is adequate, 
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while 16 feel it is not—one with the remark: “Heavens 
NO!” 

Other elements in the survey included such aspects 
of book coverage as cooperation (or the lack of it) 
from publishers, both Catholic and general; the re- 
actions to reviews; the coverage of juvenile literature; 
the percentages of advertising related to books, and 
many other aspects of more interest to editors and 
publishers than to the average reader of the Catholic 
press. : 
From this sampling of the extensive poll we are in 
a position to come to some conclusions. It seems evident 
that there is too much coverage of Catholic titles, to 
the exclusion of general books that Catholics should 
certainly know about if books have a role to play in 
fostering informed citizenship. This is borne out by the 
frequent underscoring in the poll of “too much attention 
to second-rate Catholic books.” Further, there is much 
spadework to be done to attract competent reviewers, 
particularly from the ranks of the laity. This is brought 
home by the frequent lament that editors had to rely 
on the services of “friends” or “volunteers.” Many of 
these may indeed be competent, but few replies indi- 
cated that the media were well staffed with reviewers 
of the specialized knowledge and experience which are 
required. 

Though these and other points of criticism of book 
coverage in the Catholic press come to the surface from 
the survey, a brief investigation may help to show that 
in comparison with the secular press in the country the 
Catholic press is doing a good job. According to N. W. 
Ayer and Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals 
(1959 edition), there are 1,862 daily newspapers in the 
United States with a total circulation of 56.5 million. 
The Working Press of the Nation (1960), lists 588 daily 
papers with book-review editors; this would seem to 
promise that 31.7 per cent of U.S. papers have some sort 
of book coverage, whereas at least 35 per cent of the 
U.S. Catholic press offers like service. More- 
over, information elicited from Publishers’ 
Weekly estimates that only 314 secular 
papers in the country actually review books 
“to some degree”; this would reduce the 
percentage to 16.8. 

On the other hand, a comparison be- 
tween Catholic magazines and comparable 
journals in the secular field shows that 
Catholic magazines are not doing too well. 
Only a rough comparison is here possible, 
but a check through the Literary Market 
Place reveals that there are in the country 
135 magazines comparable to the 129 Cath- 
olic magazines polled for this survey. Of the 135, there 
are 90 which carry book reviews; this is 66 per cent, 
as compared to the 40.3 in the 129 Catholic magazines. 

If this report reveals that the Catholic press has much 
to do to improve its book coverage, it also makes evi- 
dent the fact that the press in general does not accord 
to books the attention their prestige and importance 
deserve. Despite all the hullabaloo over our best-sellers, 
it remains true that we are not a book-conscious people. 
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New York, N.Y. 
February 13, 1961 


Dear Mr. President: 


I TRUST I may be excused for offering advice to you 
today on my 8lst birthday. Or rather, so as to put 
the matter a little more tolerably, to express certain 
hopes. I venture these remarks as a member of the first 
Harvard College class of the 20th century: that of 1901 
(for 1900 was the close of a great era, not the inaugura- 
tion of a new one). 

You might ask: for what, after all, was the Harvard 
College Class of 1901 distinguished? On this point, I 
can produce a variety of more or less intelligent answers, 
one of them being that the class president, Jim Law- 
rence, whom we elected to that office in 1897, still pre- 
sides with grace and honor. But I would particularly 
note that you, in your wisdom, selected the one member 
of H. C. 1901 about whose glory there is no controversy, 
Robert Frost, to read a poem at your Inauguration. 

For our 25th class anniversary in 1926, Frost wrote 
a poem, Canis Major, which compared the great Over- 
dog, romping through space, with the underdog—or 
the rest of us. Now that you are the Overdog, romping 
through this globe and soon into outer space as well, 
we underdogs find it not out of place to bark. 

Let me say quite frankly, as would, I think, many 
others, that I am deeply moved 
by your appeal in the Inaugural 
to the youth of today. It was an 
appeal for dedication, for un- 
stinted service in the cause of 
our fellow man, particularly for 
the “underdogs,” for those who 
are suffering from starvation, un- 
employment, lack of even an ele- 
mentary education, and other ills 
of our time—at home and abroad. 
From what I know of my old 
1901 classmates, of the gallant 
spirit that shines forth when we 
happen to foregather, I believe 
that they, too, are of the kind 
that would be moved by your 
words—irrespective of their poli- 
tics. If a few of us are around for 
our Sixtieth in June of this year, 
I can find out their reactions. 

I have no statistical knowledge as to how many of 
our young college graduates are deaf to such appeals. 
The moralizers can always exaggerate. Yet I am aware 
that quite sober-minded educators are thus concerned, 
such as the Jesuit president of Fordham University, 
Fr. Laurence J. McGinley, who spoke recently of 
security and service as two poles pulling college youth 


Canis Major 





Fr. LaFarce, s.j., is an associate editor and former 
Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA. 
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The great Overdog, 
That heavenly beast 
With a star in one eye, 
Gives a leap in the east. 


He dances upright 

All the way to the west 
And never once drops 
On his forefeet to rest. 


I’m a poor underdog, 

But tonight I will bark. 

With the great Overdog 

that romps through the dark. 


Reprinted with permission from West Running 
Brook, by Robert Frost. Copyright 1928 by Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston. Copyright 1956 by Robert Frost. 





in opposite directions. He saw self-centered students 
as showing “little taste for the perils and the austerer 
rewards of a life of service—whether it be the intellec- 
tual service of the scholar or the public service of a 
civil career.” 

Recent Harvard College social research has discreetly 
ticketed such an idealistic approach as “altruism,” 
something to be scientifically labeled and measured 
like any social phenomenon. So someone will say: 
“Don't be labeling President Kennedy as an altruist. 
He just wants to get certain things done, and is not 
concerned about the inner spirit and the idealistic moti- 
vations of those who do them.” 

Yet a painfully realistic fact remains. Sooner or later 
the question of ultimate motivation is bound to arise. 
Those who wield the chief nonmilitary weapon in the 
Cold War, the Communists, are concerned about 
motives. They put life-philosophy first. Under their 
system, not a piece of classroom chalk, not a spoonful 
of dried milk, not an ounce of medicine is distributed, 
save under the clear understanding that any such 
philanthropic act is performed for the furtherance of 
the ideological and totalitarian state. 

It is my belief that there comes a point when humane 
benevolence, a liberal humanism, is unable to stand up 
of its own inner strength against the subtle, driving 
force of a totalitarian ideology. In the present epoch 
of general, humanitarian good feelings, this inner weak- 
ness may not be so evident. But in a period of distress, 
such as in Germany’s Weimar regime after World War 
I, or among peoples driven to the 
wall by mass misery, a stronger 
and more convincing voice is 
needed, and even the loud pro- 
claiming of Absolute Honesty, 
Absolute Love, etc., is not enough. 
Religious faith without world- 
wide charity repels by its hypoc- 
risy. But charity without any ap- 
peal to the ultimate sources of 
man’s being, without reference to 
the Creator and the Creator's 
works and plans for man, with- 
out the beacon light of a divine- 
ly inspired hope, will also, in the 
long run, fail to convince an em- 
bittered and skeptical world. A 
gentle, benevolent glow kindled 
upon the coals of the human 
heart may make a Broadway au- 
dience feel happy about the dev- 
astating questions of human misery. But when a New 
York Times interviewer asks African Muslims—in Sudan 
and in Senegal—how they feel about current political 
issues, “God is all that counts,” they reply. “We ask 
a politician if he is a believer. If he has a God, he is 
good; if he does not, he is bad, no matter what he says 
or does.” 

The President talks, for the most part, to his own 
countrymen, and they are understandably impatient of 
much emphasis upon religion. Yet, Mr. President, you 


Robert Frost 
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did give that tone, and in no uncertain ntanner, to your 
Inaugural. You will in the future, as you did that day, 
be speaking also to the peoples of the world, Christians, 
non-Christians, Muslims or pagans. They realize, for 
the most part, that you are a practical man, also that 
you are not a theologian. None the less, they will wait 
to see if you recognize, as an existing, dynamic fact, 
the connection between your religious faith and your 
ractical, New Frontier concern for all humanity and 
for the human rights of each individual. 

I do not expect you to be talking much and fre- 
quently upon this theme; or for you to say anything 
new or startling. But I do look to you to communicate 
at due times, under proper circumstances, the relation 
between your spontaneous good will, your public, uni- 
versally oriented welfare activity, and the traditional 
religious faith of the American people. 

The last thing that I, or any other reasonable citizen 
would want, would be a public parading of your per- 
sonal religion. Again, to perform philanthropic activities 
in order to win people over to your particular religious 
beliefs would only create odium for yourself and your 
faith alike. But at certain critical moments the people 
will look to see if the Executive’s religious faith has 
lent to him that delicacy and precision of moral judg- 
ment—that precious ability to recognize a moral issue 
as a moral issue—without which professions of piety, on 


the one hand, or of universal good will, on the other, 
are but empty language. Civil rights, for instance, can 
raise such an issue, or fair employment. 

When the remoter peoples of the world sense that 
your religious faith in God and His works does underlie 
your interest in man’s welfare, when they see that you 
believe in man and trust in him in the light of the Cre- 
ator’s loving trust in His own creatures, that perception 
will create an abiding confidence in our nation’s poli- 
cies. It will grip firmly the hearts that no diplomacy can 
ever reach. 

To communicate a lasting hope to an agonized and 
terrified world is something beyond the unaided power 
of any human being, be he statesman, churchman or 
saint. Only the Spirit of God can accomplish such a tre- 
mendous task. But each of us, Overdog and underdog 
alike, can in his own way and according to his own 
capacity do his part in this field. Not many years ago 
you pledged with a golden ring your life of wedded 
faithfulness in Newport’s beautiful old St. Mary's 
Church, where my baptismal godparents eighty-one 
years ago (less a couple of days) pledged my own fu- 
ture fidelity to the Catholic faith. Now that you have 
taken upon yourself still another solemn oath, with 
good Robert Frost assisting you, it is my confidence as 
well as my prayer that you will not fail. 

Joun LaFarce 
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little by little that the stranger is or has 
been a famous architect who has be- 
come disillusioned with just about every- 





Seekers, Finders in the Congo 
A BURNT-OUT CASE 


thing—with his profession, with the 
many women he has known, with his 
faith, with himself. He simply wants to 
hide; he is not even at first impelled to 
help with the care of the lepers, though 











By Graham Greene. Viking. 248p. $3.95 


If you hadn’t been told who wrote this 
book, but were familiar with Graham 
Greene’s novels, you would detect the 
author after a dozen pages, and you 
would say to yourself: “At last he’s back 
where he belongs.” 

That would not be to say that Greene 
ought not to have written The Quiet 
American and Our Man in Havana, but 
only that one sensed that these two 
novels were marking time until Greene 
would return to the area in which he 
has no master in contemporary fiction— 
the field of serious treatment of themes 
that can only be called theological. If 
this novel is nothing else, it is evidence 
that Greene is not a burnt-out author in 
this regard, for here readers are back in 
the exhilarating company of The Power 
and the Glory, The Heart of the Matter 
and The End of the Affair. 
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The application of the book’s title to 
Greene himself, however, is hardly accu- 
rate. The scene is laid in a leper colony 
conducted by priests and nuns in the 
Congo, and it seems that a burnt-out 
case among the lepers is one in which 
the malady has run its course, but only 
at the expense of having eaten away the 
extremities—fingers and toes, the ears 
and the nose. The erstwhile leper is 
mutilated—but cured. 

Into this dread, but far from horrify- 
ing atmosphere (the poor victims live 
under a sort of laconic and unobtrusive 
understanding and love from the un- 
glamorously heroic priests), comes a 
European named Querry as passenger 
on the battered river boat that ferries 
supplies. He is accepted without ques- 
tion, though nothing is known of his 
background. He settles in at the mis- 
sion, finding something of a kindred 
spirit in the lay doctor, who is soon re- 
vealed to be an atheist. It comes out 


he gravitates to it out of boredom. 

But one night, out of curiosity more 
than anything else, he goes into the 
ominous bush to search for a missing 
leper. Forced to spend the night with 
the crippled man, he returns to find 
that one of the priests, who is rather a 
religious fanatic, is convinced that the 
search was motivated by the highest 
Christian charity. 

Despite his protests that he is not 
any longer a Catholic or any sort of 
believer, the legend about his selfless- 
ness grows. This is further complicated 
by a European settler, an ex-seminarian, 
religiously warped and married to a 
young and unhappy wife, who thinks 
that he sees in the stranger unmistakable 
signs of sanctity. A repulsive English 
reporter stumbles on the story and 
sensationalizes it for the yellow press. 

Despite all these unwanted pressures 
to convince him he really is acting from 
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THE LETTERS OF NICODEMUS 
A Novel by Jan Dobraczynski 
Translated by H. C. Stevens 


One of Poland’s leading contemporary 
novelists describes the impact of the life 
and ministry of Christ upon a lesser New 
MOSDREDONE TAABIO) | os soos v:x.6-00 be 0 $3.95 


LITURGICAL HANDBOOK 
FOR HOLY MASS 


by Dr. Johannes Baur 
Translated by Rev. David Heimann 


A complete study of the Mass incorpo- 
rating all the latest liturgical reforms. 
Each part of the Mass is explained ac- 
cording to its historical development, its 
meaning and its rubrics. ......... $2.95 





Especially for Lent 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 

by Dr. Josef Blinzler 
Translated by Isobel and Flor- 
ence McHugh 


“No one interested in the greatest of 
all trials should be without this truly 
excellent book . . . it is the best work 
available on the subject in any lan- 
guage.”—Ralph Gorman, C.P. in The 
ER Saeticiccsos saubswstusess $4.75 


THE SUFFERINGS OF OUR LORD 


JESUS CHRIST 
by Father Thomas of Jesus, O.S.A. 


A newly-edited version, in handy mis- 
sal size, of a spiritual classic not avail- 
able in English for over a hundred 
years. The author considers all the 
mysteries of the earthly life of Christ 
and reflects in each upon the suffering 
which it contained. ............ $5.75 











for younger readers 


HERE | AM, LORD 
by G. Vauthier 
Translated by J. B. Collins, S.S. 


Children will love this delightful collec- 
tion of Psalms—selected and rendered 
especially for them. The volume is beauti- 
fully illustrated in full color. ...... 
















Wherever 
good books are sold 


HE-NEWMAN PRESS 
WESTMINSTER 
MARYLAND 
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motives more admirable than he admits 
or even suspects, Querry maintains his 
stand that he is empty, without an iota 
of regard or respect for God-or man. 
When a totally innocent incident with 
the settler’s wife leads to his murder by 
the jealous husband, he dies as ambigu- 
ously as he has lived in the pages of 
this superb tale. 

It is probably Greene’s masterpiece, 
but it does not have the stuff of gran- 
deur that suffused The Power and the 
Glory. 

What does it all mean? Mr. Greene 
is not one to tell us, and each reader 
will come to his own conclusions. There 
seem to be hints along the line, how- 
ever (though they are elusive indeed) 
that, as one of the priest characters 
says after Querry’s death, perhaps one 
who begins to look for love has already 
found it. Again, the title gives a clue, 
for a burnt-out case is cured, however 
mutilated. 

The functional quality of Greene’s 
style is again crystal-clear; a description 
is achieved in a phrase; the dialogue is 
electric in energy and subtly reveals 
springs of action. Some, I suppose, will 
not like the sexual imagery that is quite 
predominant; this does not mean that 
sex is in any way a theme of the book, 
but simply that the constant bent of the 
imagery is earthy—perhaps this was dic- 
tated by the fact that poor suffering 
human flesh had to be so much of 
concern in the setting. 

All this being said, here is a book that 
will—if it does nothing else—make you 
think long after you have put it down 
for the first time (this is my second 
time). And that’s something in modern 
fiction, no? 

Haro.p C. GARDINER 


Super Whodunit 


THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE 
By Frances Mossiker. Simon & Schuster. 
620p. $7.50 


Frances Mossiker has called the case of 
the queen’s necklace “a detective story, 
a mystery thriller, a palace and cathe- 
dral peep show, rampageous, rollicking, 
scandalous.” The same words accurately 
describe her book, which is a superb 
re-creation of one of the most fascinat- 
ing puzzles of all times. 

When two Parisian jewelers began 
combing the world’s diamond markets 
in 1774, they could have had no idea 
they were playing the first act of a 
drama that would end in the French 
Revolution. They had in mind only the 
lovely throat of Madame du Barry—a 
throat that deserved, they were certain 


King Louis XV would agree, the most 
magnificent diamond necklace _ that 
could be created. 

The necklace (647 stones, 2,800 car- 
ats, estimated to be worth over $3 
million at today’s prices) took years to 
complete. When it was ready, Louis XV 
had died and du Barry was no longer 
a prospective customer. But in their 
places had assembled an extraordinary 
cast of characters, as dazzling in these 
pages as the necklace itself. 

First there was the new queen, Marie 
Antoinette, who shocked the jewelers 
by refusing to buy the necklace (it was 
too costly). There’ was Cardinal de 
Rohan, a scandalous charmer of court 
beauties, blunderer and incredible dupe, 
the victim of his own wit and ambition. 
There was Cagliostro, one of the most 
colorful human question marks of all 
time—healer, hypnotist, prophet, magi- 
cian, charlatan. (Dumas wrote four 
novels about him, Schiller one, and 
Goethe a play.) There was Countess de 
la Motte, a classic she-devil who clawed 
her way up from beggar girl into the 
highest society of her day. Add to these 
a long list of minor players and back- 
stage prompters, including a king, an 
empress, a forger and a prostitute. 

The theft of the necklace—one of the 
neatest swindles of any century—in- 
volved a series of intrigues far too intri- 
cate to detail here. It is enough to say 
that for some time the Cardinal and the 
jewelers were convinced that Marie 
Antoinette secretly coveted the gaudy 
masterwork, and that through their dis- 
creet services they had arranged for her 
to have it. (For nothing down, and with 
convenient time payments, at that!) 
The pandemonium began when the first 
payment was overdue. One of the jewel- 
ers went to Versailles to dun an aston- 
ished and outraged Queen. 

The Cardinal, Cagliostro and the 
Countess (to whom de Rohan had de- 
livered the necklace, believing her to 
be one of the Queen’s closest friends) 
were soon in the Bastille. Louis XVI 
sent the case to his Parliament, clearly 
indicating his desire that the Cardinal 
be found guilty. But the Parliament 
proved it was no longer a creature of 
royalty. After a sensational trial that 
commanded the attention of all Europe, 
the Cardinal was exonerated. It was, as 
Goethe said, the prelude to the Revolu- 
tion. 

A review can only hint at the richness 
of this book and the pageant of passions 
that made the case Lo 4 a mad mixture 
of melodrama, farce and tragedy. There 
are scores of unforgettable scenes: the 
midnight meeting in the gardens of 
Versailles, when the Countess made de 
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Rohan believe he had been received by 
the Queen; the bewilderment of Cag- 
liostro (who claimed to be thousands 
of years old) at his arrest—he asked if 
he was at last being taken in for his 
assassination of Pompey; the Cardinal 
in the Bastille, smuggling out notes in 
invisible ink and receiving messages in 
code. 

In what is little short of a masterpiece 
of editing and translation, the author 
has marshaled the better part of all the 
books, letters, diaries, news reports, trial 
briefs, jingles and memoirs the case in- 
spired, and has told her story through 
their many voices. But her own pen is 
never far from the page, filling in 
silences, sketching character portraits 
and underlining contradictions in a 
flawless example of polished, impartial 
comment. 

As for the great riddles of the case— 
puzzles that have remained for 175 
years—they are presented for the read- 
ers appraisal along with a summary 
of the major solutions that have been 
offered. Whatever conclusions are 
reached, one verdict is certain: The 
Queen’s Necklace is a rare piece of 
scholarship—a prime work of reference 
that is also an overpowering pleasure 
to read. 

FuLTON OuRSLER JR. 


Apostolic Patience 


BENEDICTINE AND MOOR 
By Peter Beach and William Dunphy. Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston. 209p. $4 


In 1952 twenty contemplative Benedic- 
tine monks left En-Calcat in southwest- 
ern France and established the monas- 
tery of Toumliline in the French 
protectorate of Morocco. The site chosen 
was 150 miles inland on a plateau of 
the Middle Atlas Mountains. This book, 
subtitled “A Christian Adventure in 
Moslem Morocco,” is the arresting, live- 
ly, seven-year chronicle of the prayer, 
work and witness of that devoted com- 
age 4 led by its prior, Fr. Denis Mar- 
tin. The encounter of monk and Moroc- 
can naturally occupies most of the story 
but, before the close of the present ac- 
count in 1959, Catholic, Protestant, Jew 
and Moslem have all been brought into 
significant encounter at Toumliline’s 
Priory of Christ the King. 

The story could well stand in its own 
right as a thrilling, well-told adventure 
set in the maze of Moroccan politics, 
the Benedictines being suspect, for ex- 
actly opposite reasons, by French colon 
and Moroccan nationalist. But the core 
of the book lies in its clear, unequivocal 
exposition of the authentic relation be- 
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tween the Church and “the powers that 
be.” These patriotic French Benedic- 
tines refused to obey the unjust orders 
of the French military and, against fan- 
tastic notions of Morocco as “conserva- 
tory of the grandeur of France,” insisted 
on the natural right of the Moroccans 
to govern themselves. 

Dom Denis was prohibited by the 
French army authorities from perform- 
ing a simple act of human kindness and 
Christian charity toward Moroccan 
political prisoners—giving them tea to 
slake their thirst—but this order he knew 
he must disobey. “It was a little thing, 
yes, but significant,” said a Moroccan 
nationalist to him. “You showed us that 
real Christians rebelled at injustices in 
this country.” 

Further, the heart of this Benedictine 
endeavor is, without proselytizing, to 
see in the faithful Moslem one “capable 
of receiving the effects of the death and 
resurrection of Christ.” Without the 
slightest necessity to blur essential dis- 
tinctions and differences, Catholicism is 
seen as enviably equipped in its theol- 
ogy to make positive and discriminating 
encounter with other faiths. Moreover, 
there is a dedicated patience in the 
work of these Benedictines who, seeing 
life sub specie aeternitatis, know that 
God asks of his servants not quick suc- 
cess but continuing faithfulness. As 
Fr. C. C. Martindale says somewhere of 
the Church, these men have “excellent 
nerves” and can afford to wait. 

The spirit of Toumliline is seen in the 
international cours, where for several 
weeks students and professors of differ- 
ent faiths and from some 30 countries 
have worked together to break down 
walls of division between men. “I am a 
Jew,” writes Emmanuel Levinas, “who 
will say ‘yes’ to those Benedictine fa- 
thers.” Small wonder that Prof. North- 
rop of Yale has said that “clearly the 
Toumliline conferences constitute one 
of the most constructive developments 
in the contemporary world.” The ac- 
count significantly closes with the estab- 
lishment of Toumliline’s first African 
extension at Bouaké in the Ivory Coast 
Republic, and the whole book is a heart- 
ening antidote to pessimism concerning 
the Africa of the future. 

ROBERT CRAIG 


HITLER CONFRONTS ENGLAND 
By Walter Ansel. Duke U. Press. 348p. 
$7.50 


The subject of the probable invasion 
of England in the summer of 1940 aft- 
er the Dunkirk withdrawal has been 
previously treated from the British 








FOR A MORE 
SPIRITUAL LENT 


THE SPIRITUAL REALISM 
OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 


By Victor de la Vierge, O.C.D. 
Presents a new, complete image of the 
Little Flower as a saint of strength, and a 
spiritual way which demands courage. 


$3.50 
THE ONLY LIFE 
By the Rev. Albert J. Shamon 
An engaging introduction to the spiritual 
life — free from technical language, dis- 
cusses all aspects of spiritual living. $3.25 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS 


By the Rev. David L. Greenstock 
Meditations for every day of Lent which 
focus mainly on passages of the Liturgy 
and cover the entire spiritual spectrum. 

$2.50 











- A Life of Christ 
for Everyone 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

By Abbot Giuseppe Ricciotti 
“...a life of Christ that is solidly sci- 
entific, scrupulously critical, that ex- 
plains and does not explain away the 
story of Jesus.”— The Sign $7.50 
Popular Edition, $4.50 


JESUS CHRIST: His Life, His 
Teaching, and His Work 
By Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 

This thoroughly documented, two-vol- 

ume work has been hailed as “an 

extraordinary feat . . . a masterpiece 

. . .”—Msgr. John S. Kennedy 
Two volumes, boxed, $12.00 


FATHER MADDEN’S 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


’ By Richard Madden, O.C.D. 
A straight-from-the-shoulder life of 
Christ in the language of young people, 
proving that Christ is as real and up- 
to-date as tomorrow. $2.95 


THE GOD-MAN JESUS 
By Frank Dell’isola ; 
Selected passages from the Kleist-Lilly 
New Testament arranged to provide a 
year-by-year record of the life of Christ. 
$3.75 














At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
102 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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HARPER’S. 
for Lenten Reading 


PIERRE 
TEILHARD 7 
de CHARDIN’S . 


two extraordinary books 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. A 
profound new philosophy of science by 
the great French priest-scientist. “The 
#1 book of the year.”—ARNoLD Toyn- 
BEE and GRAHAM GREENE. $5.00 


THE DIVINE MILIEU. The essential 
sequel to The Phenomenon of Man. 
“One of the great spiritual testimonies 
of our time.”—Karv STERN. $3.00 


ww 


SEEKING GOD. By BRUNO SCOTT 
JAMES. “For the ‘mature beginner’ in 
the spiritual life. . . . Realistic, solid, 
substantial . . . cannot fail to help 
those who read and apply it intelli- 
gently.".—THomas Merton in Jubilee 

$2.50 


MODERN CATHOLIC THINKERS. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by A. 
Rosert Caponicri. Preface by Martin 
C. D’Arcy, S.J. This huge anthology 
presents the works of the great frontier 
thinkers in contemporary Catholicism. 
636 pages. $15.00 


CHRISTIAN YOGA. By J. M. DECH- 
ANET, 0O.S.B. A French Benedictine 
presents the yoga theory, practice and 
development of ancient India in terms 
of Christian faith and Western customs. 

$3.75 


FRANCOIS DE SALES 
By MICHAEL DE LA 
BEDOYERE. “This su- 
perlatively lovable saint 
has now at last found a 
really worthy biographer 
in English.’’—JameEs 
Broprick, s.J. $4.00 





SELECTED LETTERS OF ST. FRAN- 
CIS DE SALES, Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by E.isaBETH 
Stopp. The distilled wisdom of one of 
the Church’s greatest spiritual coun- 
selors, selected for its clear message to 
modern man. $5.00 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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viewpoint by Peter Fleming and from 
the German General Staff viewpoint by 
Ronald Wheatley. How, then, after 
such competent and well-documented 
volumes, can there be room for a new 
book on the same subject? This study 
by a retired American admiral earns its 
place on the shelf of military history 
by going more deeply than the Wheat- 
ley work into the German thinking on 
the subject. 

It does so because its author was able 
to interview a long list of German 
naval, army and air-force officers; from 
them he was able to supplement the 
bare bones of staff journals and policy 
pronouncements to get at the real rea- 
son why Germany never invaded Eng- 
land, or at least what the current schol- 
ar considers the real reason. 

Admiral Ansel evidently feels that 
from first to last Hitler never really 
wanted to invade England and beat the 
Britons to their knees. He feels that 
Hitler thought, after France fell and 
after the rescue of Poland had become 
palpably impossible, that England 
would be willing to make peace. There 
is the hint of a suspicion that Hitler 
was never basically hostile to England, 
but rather admiring and friendly. This 
may be stretching his point, but it is 
certainly the impression the reader 
gains. And the reader, if still skeptical, 
must recall that the author talked free- 
ly with high-level participants and ab- 
sorbed the feelings that Hitler aroused 
in them. 

The basic facts are, of course, that 
in the summer of 1940, after Guder- 
ian’s tanks had reached Abbeville, Hit- 
ler prevented them from moving in to 
cut off the British army on its way to 
Dunkirk. He was under the influence 
of the bombastic and often incompe- 
tent Goering, and left to the Luftwaffe 
the job of smashing the British—which 
the Luftwaffe did not do. From No- 
vember, 1939 onward, the navy was 
cool to the idea of invading England; 
but under pressure in the summer of 
1940, it actually collected and convert- 
ed masses of river barges to make up 
a towed amphibious force, and began 
detailed planning. The army, standing 
on the strand from early summer on, 
openly recognized that its next task 
would be to land on the English shores. 

The airmen, under Goering, never 
cooperated. They held at first that com- 
mand of the air—which they very near- 
ly attained—was a prerequisite to inva- 
sion. They still clung, however, to the 
Mitchell-Douhet theory that air alone 
could win a war, and they never tied in 
with the invasion preparations and pre- 
liminaries. The Luftwaffe’s attitude and 


failures doomed the invasion venture, 
The whole picture shows a vacillat- 
ing Hitler, a Hitler sentimentally drawn 
to England, a Hitler inwardly thinking 
of Russia and a coming war in the east, 
a Hitler too much under the influence 
of Goering. It is a plausible picture, 
and this reviewer, though inclined to 
accept it, is deterred from doing so prin- 
cipally by the lack of bibliographical 
documentation and citation of sources 

on specific critical items. 
ELBRIDGE CoLsy 


THE FOXES OF THE DESERT 
By Paul Carell. Dutton. 363p. $5.95 


Paul Carell offers here a fascinating 
story of combat in the North African 
desert during World War II, told from 
the point of view of the German soldier. 
His story evokes so well the whole 
gamut of emotion surrounding combat 
that it will appeal to anyone anxious for 
a vicarious taste of the consuming ex- 
citement inherent in modern war. 
Whether one has read much or little 
about Rommel’s Afrika Korps, he will 
find Carell’s point of view refreshing. 

Internal evidence supports Mr. Car- 
ell’s assertion that he spent years in 
Germany questioning survivors, study- 
ing papers they had preserved and 
patiently assembling a biography of the 
Afrika Korps itself. For here one reads 
in surprising detail about its command- 
ing general, his immediate subordinates, 
various battalions or companies, many 
individual company officers and soldiers 
of all branches, as well as of merchant 
seamen, Italian allies, British enemies, 
Arabs—and the very desert itself. Each 
chapter is a vignette, yet the whole has 
a satisfying sense of unity. 

Mr. Carell makes no effort to mask 
his own opinions. One senses that his 
downgrading of Hitler as a wartime 
leader reflects the mood of German rank 
and file after 1940. Toward virtually 
all Italians save Mussolini he is char- 
itable, with high praise for the few real 
fighters one finds among even the 
least-prepared troops. Toward the Brit- 
ish he combines a patronizing recogni- 
tion of their stubborn refusal to fight 
unconventionally with open praise for 
their dogged persistence. On the role of 
supply in the campaign he is lucid; but 
probably too charitable toward Rom- 
mel on the question of Malta. 

Both translator and publisher have 
been faithful to the unsensational tone 
of Mr. Carell’s work. However, several 
rather casually told anecdotes will sur- 
prise many American readers. By way 
of example, one finds Churchill handled 
almgst as roughly as Hitler. And if his 
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account of the role played by spies be 
even reasonably accurate, many widely 
accepted assumptions must be revised. 

W. H. RusseLi 


THE MISFITS 
By Arthur Miller. Viking. 132p. $3.95 


This new work by Arthur Miller is more 
unique for its form than for its content. 
In fact, the author’s note of explanation 
to the reader claims that The Misfits is 
“written in an unfamiliar form, neither 
novel, play, nor screenplay.” But it does 
combine the dramatic and_ technical 
elements of all three forms. 

One would not expect, especially at 
this late stage in our Western cultural 
tradition, that a new literary form were 
possible. There are signs, however, that 
the “cinema-novel” may be the only au- 
thentic avant-garde in literature today. 
We have had both gaudy and profound 
aberrations in contemporary literature— 
the beat movement in the United States 
and the antinovel in France—but no real 
extensions in form. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Miller 
has failed the form he has attempted to 
advance. It is not that one objects self- 
righteously to the on-the-road high jinks 
and moral dissolution of divorcees and 
cowboys, but that the engagement of 
the reader has been seriously let down 
through a series of banal situations and 
the unsubtle overtones of a phony sym- 
bolism. Apparently, the pathetic strug- 
gles of the confused, the inarticulate 
and the naive are still considered top 
fare by our leading dramatists. That 
would be all right if they only came to 
realize that true compassion involves 
the mind as well as the heart. 

Tuomas P. MCDONNELL 


THE DYNAMICS OF THE LITURGY 
By H. A. Reinhold. Macmillan. 146p. $4.75 
Here and in his recently published 
Bringing the Mass to the People (Am. 
1/14, p. 479) Fr. Reinhold has given 
us a summa of liturgical theology, use- 
ful for the beginner and yet revealing 
to the professional. Those many of us 
who have read every word signed by 
H.A.R. from 1938 to the present are 
thankful to have easily available sev- 
eral of his richest essays. With zest and 
wisdom he unfolds the liturgical re- 
newal, the sacred seasons, liturgical arts, 
current reforms, the relation of liturgy 
and devotion. 

This cold catalogue is a betrayal, 
for under Fr. Reinhold’s magic touch 
abstract fossils.spring to life; dogmatic 
commonplaces shine in the fresh glow of 
revelation. Since no synopsis can con- 
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vey the work’s riches and erudition, it 
may be best to quote a few sentences, 
luminous and challenging even out of 
their context. 

On the shrinkage of our prayer life: 
“We have become religiously inarticu- 
late. . . . The language of our devotions 
has become poor because of overstate- 
ment, superlatives and the tendency to 
be effusive and gushy. . . . We live on 
a few crumbs from the table of tradition 
and revelation.” 

On liturgical art: “The houses of God 
become anemic, repetitious, ivory towers 
of bygone times, escapes from our own 
time into a glorified past. The liturgical 
church is simply a church that puts 
first things first. This means in our times 
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WORKSHOP PROGRAMS 
AT THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 


June 16-27, 1961 


College Student 
Personnel Services 


Study of the nature, aims and organization. 
For college officers and faculty. 


Spiritual Formation 
and Guidance in 
the CCD Program 


Theological basis and development of a posi- 
tive, spiritual way of life. For priests, 
brothers, sisters and laity experienced in 
CCD work. 


Psychological Counseling 
of Adolescents 
Study of practical problems and a practice in 
techniques of counseling; observation an 
participation in practice interviews. For ad- 
ministrators, counselors, teachers and others 
working with adolescents. 


Philosophy and the 
Integration of Contemporary 
Catholic Education 
Philosophy of nature and physical sciences. 
Values and social sciences. Natural law. 
Philosophy and the unity and depth of edu- 
cation. For teachers and students of philoso- 
phy interested in a philosophical integration 
of disciplines. 


Procedures and Techniques 
of Music Teaching 


Procedures for teaching elementary school 
music, piano music appreciation, choral mu- 
sic, instrumental music, and for developing 
lay participation in the Mass, and congrega- 
tional singing. For teachers of music in all 
areas and at all levels. 


The Brain-Damaged 
Child 

Procedures in speech therapy. Designed to 
synthesize the many facets of working with 
language and speech problems of children 
with aphasia. For those with academic equiv- 
alent of basic certification in American 
Speech and Hearing Association. 


Practice of Public 
Health Nursing 


Consideration of the content of public 
health essential for nurses providing for 
healthy communities in various operational 
situations of practice. 


ANNOUNCING ALSO 
Twelfth Minor Seminary Conference 
May 12-14 
Library in the Major Seminary 
June 19-24 


For additional information on these pro- 
grams, write to Rev. Robert Paul Mohan, 
S.S., Ph.D., Director of Workshops, The Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington 17, 
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an almost revolutionary change, not in 
style only, but in the organization of its 
parts.” 

On liturgical music: “Pastorally and 
liturgically, a poorly executed Mass in 


which all participate properly is prefer- 


able to the most perfect musical ac- 
companiment, modern or ancient, chant 
or Stravinsky, where the congregation 
listens passively or becomes a mass of 
bored spectators. . . . Singing demands 
more room for God in our souls, more 
space for our neighbor.” 

On the veraacular: “Can they listen 
to Christ, living in His mysteries, if 
they do not even understand His 
words?” “It is not the task of Christ’s 
mysteries to embalm or preserve Hel- 
lenic or Roman or any civilization, but 
to pour out grace and to bring about 
the realization of the Mystical Body of 
the Lord. If this can be achieved more 
easily by cutting out an unnecessary 
detour, let us advocate it.” 

C. J. McNaspy, s.J. 





CIRCLE OF DECEPTION deals with 
one of the more repellent hoaxes sup- 
posedly perpetrated by World War II 
British Intelligence. It consisted of para- 
chuting an agent into a trap in Occu- 
pied France so that, under torture, he 
would give the Germans plans for the 
Allied invasion which he himself did 
not know were false. 

This is the third time in just a few 
years that this particular British skele- 
ton in the closet has been rattled in a 
20th Century-Fox movie. 

The most interesting thing about this 
version is the full-scale portrait by Harry 


Andrews of the kind of dedicated, mor-’ 


ally insensitive cold fish who is capable 
of planning and executing such an oper- 
ation. By comparison, the juvenile leads 
(Bradford Dillman, Suzy Parker) are 
unconvincing. The story as a whole does 
not have sufficient stature and realism 
to balance its cold-blooded premise. 
[L of D: Separate Classification] 


THE MISFITS (United Artists). A film 
that is released after the death of one 
of its leading players tends by that fact 
to take on an unplanned significance 


and a distorted focus. The Misfits labors 
under a double burden. Besides contain- 
ing the posthumous screen appearance 
of Clark Gable, perhaps the most dura- 
ble and spectacular screen personality 
developed by talking pictures, it marks 
the break up of the much publicized 
marriage of sex-goddess leading lad 

Marilyn Monroe and playwright Arthur 
Miller, who wrote the scenario. 

Entirely aside from these factors, it 
would be a very strange film. As it turns 
out, the factors loom so large that they 
frequently obscure the filmgoer’s over- 
all view. 

In the first place, Gable plays—and 
plays very well—a physically and emo- 
tionally taxing role, for which he used a 
double sparingly if at all. In this role, 
for virtually the only time in his screen 
career, he appears as a man who is 
troubled, unhappy and not self-sufficient. 
Secondly, Miller apparently -drew on 
intimate personal knowledge for his 
portrait of the hypersensitive leading 
female character. In the light of subse- 
quent events, it seems to be an uncon- 
scionable invasion of privacy. 

The film, thus weighted down with 
accidental overtones of tragedy and 
clinical psychology, has no formal story 
line to speak of. It concerns a vague 
and rootless recent Reno divorcee (Miss 
Monroe), who falls in with two cow- 
boys (Gable, Montgomery Clift) and 
a mechanic (Eli Wallach) who are de- 
voutly committed to the avoidance of 
routine and responsibility. She falls into 
an immediate affair with Gable, while 
the other two men fall in love with her 
in their fashion. The main point of the 
picture seems to be something else, 
however. 

In order to avoid the terrible fate of 
taking a steady job, the three men em- 
bark on a wild-mustang roundup with 
the girl in tow. The heroine, it develops, 
has an overextended ayersion to seeing 
any of God’s creatures hurt. She had 
already prevented the hero from shoot- 
ing rabbits that were chewing up his 
lettuce patch. She becomes distraught 
over the roping and tying of the horses. 
When she learns that the animals are 
slated to be sold to a dog-food factory, 
she really blows her top. There is no 
indication, though, that she is logical 
enough about these convictions to be a 
vegetarian. 

The picture sounds ridiculous in syn- 
opsis. It is to Miller’s credit that, at 
least sporadically, he makes it seem a 
desperate, deadly serious cry from 
human beings seeking in their various 
ways to live without hurting or being 
hurt. Yet to take his premises, literal or 
symbolic, seriously is to conclude that 
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, books on religious and general cul- 
> tural subjects, particularly inexpen- 
. sive editions. 

+ Please send catalogues, sales terms 
> and prices. 

— ALSO OFFERS its services for the 
> sale abroad of books in Spanish, 
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Write to: 

LIBRERIA CATOLICA ACCION 
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Rivadavia 536—BUENOS AIRES 
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TEACHERS 
OF YOUTH 


XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice—a life 


devoted to Catholic Education— 






For further information: 


Brother Paul, C.F.X. Brother Emil, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College or 601 Winchester St. 
Box X Box X, Newton 
Silver Springs, Md. Highlands 61, Mase. 
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there is precious little hope for the 
human race. John Huston, who has a 
penchant but no special talent for stories 
using animals as symbols (Moby Dick, 
The Roots of Heaven), directed with 
characteristic vigor but not much 
subtlety or enthusiasm. He apparently 
decided early to leaven the arty and 
serious theme with a little extra box- 
office insurance, by photographing Mar- 
ilyn in’ characteristic (in this case, in- 
appropriate) gowns that cling but don't 
quite stay up, and by deploying her 
irrelevantly in various sexually titillating 
attitudes. [L of D: B] 

Morra. WALSH 





Lord Jesus Christ, who said to Your 
apostles: Peace I leave with you, My 
peace I give you . . . (Opening words 
of the set of prayers immediately before 
the Communion in the Mass). 


The three prayers which the priest ritu- 
ally recites before receiving our Lord 
are of late origin, for they came into use 
in the 16th century. Moreover, these 
supplications are liturgically unusual, 
first, because they are addressed direct- 
ly to our Saviour rather than to the 
Father through Christ our Lord, and 
second, because of the use throughout 
of the uncommon first-person pronoun 
in the singular. None of this alters the 
fact, however, that these prayers in their 
context are extraordinarily appealing. 

The first petition continues the theme 
that has been prominent ever since the 
Our Father, that is, throughout this 
sacred banquet section of the Mass. 
Now, though, the peace that is asked is 
more specific; it is peace and unity for 
the Church. 

Two kinds of tranquillity the Church 
must always strive and pray for: free- 
dom from external persecution and 
freedom from internal division. It is 
hard to say which of these two dangers 
is more menacing to the well-being of 
the Bride of Christ. While she is being 
attacked and tormented externally, she 
cannot really be herself. When she is 
torn asunder interiorly, she is not really 
herself. 

We understand, though with a kind 
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ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
C¥osses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





| 
OUR NEED—Residence hall for Seminar- 


ians. Help. Lambert Gattman, O.S.B. 
Rector, St. Bernard Seminary, St. Bernard, 
Alabama. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 


New Jersey. 





PAPERBACKS FOR ENGLISH COURSES: 
Ballad of the White Horse—Chesterton, 
The Song at the Scaffold—von Le Fort, 
Secret of Pooduck Island—Alfred Noyes, 
with illustrations, footnotes, background 
material, and complete “Aids to Appreci- 
ation.” (Classes prepared in Teacher’s 
Manuals.) 85¢ each. Discounts—huge—on 
classroom quantities. Order from Catholic 
Authors Press, 1201 South Lindbergh, 
Kirkwood 22, Missouri. 





SADDER 
— 


The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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of wonder, how those of heterodox per- 
suasion sincerely seem to find positive 
virtue and even the hand of God in doc- 
trinal variety and situational morality, 
but we keep hearing Christ say to His 
Father in His exalted sacerdotal prayer: 
And I have given them the privilege 
which Thou gavest to Me, that they 
should all be one, as We are one; that 
while Thou art in Me, I may be in them, 
and so they may be perfectly made one. 

The second of these eloquent prayers 
is an act of contrition. It asks the Eu- 
charistic Christ for deliverance from all 
my sins and from every evil; it begs that 
he who prays may always cling to Your 
commandments and never be separated 
from You. Here again we hear a clear 
echo of our Saviour’s sublime discourse 
at the Last Supper: If a man has any 
love for Me, he will be true to My word 
(that is, as is said later, keep My com- 
mandments) ; and then he will win My 
Father's love, and We will both come to 
him, and make our continual abode with 
him. Holy Communion, then, is not 
simply physical union even of the high- 
est order; it implies and involves a 
union of wills that will long outlast the 
corporal, sacramental union. 

At the last, the priest seems to recall 
for one terribly sobering moment the 
solemn warning issued by St. Paul: 
And therefore, if anyone eats this bread 
or drinks this cup of the Lord unworth- 
ily, he will be held to account for the 
Lord’s body and blood . . . he is eating 
and drinking damnation to himself if he 
eats and drinks unworthily. . . . So, at 
the final moment before he receives 
Christ, the priest begs that this Com- 
munion may not mean for him judgment 
and condemnation, but may be protec- 
tion of mind and body and a sovereign 
remedy. 

All is now done that with God’s hel 
and the sure guidance of the Church 
can be humanly done. Striking his 
breast, the priest thrice utters the hum- 
ble cry of the army officer in the Gospel 
and takes in the anointed fingers of his 
tight. hand the two halves of the conse- 
crated host. With them he makes the 
sign of the cross. Then, saying simply: 
May the body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
keep my soul unto life everlasting, he 
bows down and receives his Lord. 

Into what then transpires between 
priest and High Priest, between man 
and God, between Christ and the other 
Christ, no man will inquire. The priest 
would be the first to say that he is in no 
sense up to or capable of or competent 
for the level of this union and this com- 
munication. But the fact stands. The 
two Christs are now one. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 
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Indiana 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Sci Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. Graduate School of 
Sacred Theology. 


Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 








Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, fees, board and room: 
$1365. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





St. Joseph's College 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 
and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 


For information address: The Registrar, Box E 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 











Michigan 


MARYGROVE COLLEGE 


Liberal 
and 
Professional 
Education 
for Women 


B. A., B. S. and B. M. degrees 
Fully accredited 


Address: The Registrar, Box A 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


New Jersey. 





Caldwell College 


Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 





Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 





LA SALLE 


one 
Military Academy 
Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small 
classes. ROTC highest rating. 
Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 78th year. 
Write for Catalog 
Box T, Oakdale, L. |., New York 
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DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY Libra 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA 


























Today the Catholic Church— 
especially here in North America—is constantly 
developing, constantly growing. Pope John’s words 
and actions regularly electrify the world. Certain 
traditional practices are undergoing changes. Lay 
movements on every level are gathering strength. 

The ’Sixties will be an era in which Catholic 
thought and action will be ever increasingly 
important—to the rest of the nation and to the 
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You keep up with these changes and developing 
forces in American Catholicism through your Cath- 
olic press—especially AMenica, National Catholic 
Weekly Review. 

AMERICA’s editorials . . . articles on timely sub- 
jects... background material . . . features .. . re- 
views of books, movies, music and drama—all help 
you to see the significance of national and interna- 
tional events in historical perspective. 

For a God-centered view of the news, rely on: 


vEMBED 


National Catholic Weekly Review 


FEBRUARY IS CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


(Mark this annual observance, by introducing your friends to America. Pass on insert card in this issue.) 











